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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST (GENERAL)—PART 7 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

E 1192/9 No. 1 

ISRAELI CONCERN AT THE SUPPLY OF JET AIRCRAFT TO THE 

ARAB STATES 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 5. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, January 10,1953. 

As I have already informed Your 
Excellency in my telegram No. 7 of 
9th January, the Israel Charge d'Affaires 
called on Sir William Strang on the 
7th January and left with him a note 
verbale of which I attach a copy. 

2. Sir William Strang said that the supply 
of jet aircraft to the Arab States and Israel 
had already been discussed with the Israel 
Ambassador in London and with the Israel 
authorities in Tel Aviv and all the necessary 
explanations had been given. We had noted 
what had recently been said on the subject 
by the Israel Foreign Minister and by a 
spokesman of the Israel Foreign Ministry, 
and had been a good deal surprised at all 
this agitation. Mr. Keren said that he had 
been instructed to state that this communica¬ 
tion was not a mere political manoeuvre. It 
was based on the conviction that the supply 
of jet aircraft to the Arab States, who were 
five to Israel's one, was a matter which 
vitally affected Israel's security. Indeed it 
was a matter of life and death. 

3. Sir William Strang said that after 
strong pressure from Israel, we had agreed 
to offer her a number of jet planes. We had 
indicated that more might perhaps be 
available and were offering training 
facilities. At about the same time we had 
offered a limited quantity of jet aircraft to 
some of the Arab States. We gave explana¬ 
tions of our action at the time to Israel. 
Towards Iraq and Jordan, at any rate, we 
had treaty obligations. The existence or 
otherwise of treaty obligations between the 
United Kingdom and Arab States was 
touched on in the Israel memorandum. The 
scope and purpose of those obligations was, 
Sir William Strang pointed out, a matter for 
Mer Majesty’s Government and the Arab 
Governments concerned rather than for the 
Israel Government. There was also another 
•international instrument to take into 
account, namely the tripartite declaration. 
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which seemed to us to give Israel and the 
Arab States any necessary element of 
security. 

4. Mr. Keren said that even small 
numbers of weapons might have decisive 
effects. He was in Tel Aviv during the 
hostilities and he knew that even two or 
three obsolete aircraft could do a great deal 
of damage. As for the tripartite declara¬ 
tion, international action, as the proceedings 
at New York showed, was apt to be slow; 
and even the United States and United 
Kingdom might not be able to act effec¬ 
tively in time if a case under the tripartite 
declaration arose. 

5. Sir William Strang said that the 
Foreign Office would study his memoran¬ 
dum and prepare an answer, and would also 
take note of what he had said about the 
bearing of this question on Israel’s security. 
We should always be conscious of Israel's 
interest in this matter; the line taken 
recently by the United Kingdom Delegation 
at New York about the United Nations 
resolution was a demonstration of this. 

6. Mr. Keren said that the Israel Gov¬ 
ernment deeply appreciated our action on 
that occasion. In making their present 
communication, they were in no way 
questioning the friendly attitude of Her 
Majesty's Government to Israel; indeed 
they were counting on that friendly attitude 
in the reception which they hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would give to their 
present representations. 

7. Mr. Keren stated, in the course of the 
conversation, that the Israel Ambassador in 
Washington had within the last few days 
made a representation to Mr. Acheson 
about the general question of the supply of 
arms to Arab States. Mr. Acheson had 
given it to be understood that the security of 
Israel was a matter which would be borne 
in mind in this connexion. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Amman, 
Cairo, Bagdad, Beirut, Jedda, Damascus. 

B* 
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British Middle East Office, Washington, 
Paris and United Kingdom Delegation, 
New York. 

1 am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


MK 3890/57294 

Enclosure in No. 1 

The Israel Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
presents his compliments to Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and, on instructions from the Gov¬ 
ernment of Israel, has the honour to refer to 
the Note on the supply of arms to the 
Middle East which was submitted by the 
Israel Minister on the 23rd September, 1952. 
The concern expressed in that Note has 
been strongly underlined by the course of 
events since that date. 

2. The hostility of Arab Governments 
towards Israel and their refusal even to con¬ 
template the negotiating of a settlement 
with Israel were made abundantly clear 
during the recent debates in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the 
Resolution submitted by a group of disin¬ 
terested Powers. This recalcitrant attitude 
is also evident in other directions, such as 
the persistence in unlawful boycott 
measures, particularly by Egypt in relation 
to the Suez Canal, and the extraordinary 
efforts to frustrate the ratification of the 
agreement between the Israel Government 
and the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. 

3. Furthermore, there is mounting 
evidence that the existing regimes of certain 
Arab States have little prospect of over¬ 
coming the internal weaknesses of those 
countries, and are either unwilling or 
unable to co-operate with other interested 
Governments in assuring the peace and 
security of the area as a whole. At any rate, 
the Israel Government is unaware of any 
expression of willingness on the part of any 


Arab Government to undertake the 
responsibilities of regional defence. 

4. Under the circumstances, the Govern¬ 
ment of Israel is deeply disturbed by the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom to supply a quantity of 
jet planes to Arab States. The Israel Gov¬ 
ernment cannot but regard this step as 
markedly aggravating the threat to Israel's 
security. Moreover, it is unable to 
reconcile it with the Declaration jointly 
issued by the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France on 
the 25th May, 1950, which set itself against 
the development of an arms race between 
Israel and its Arab neighbours and which 
implied the maintenance of a fair defence 
equilibrium between them. 

5. Official spokesmen in London are 
reported to have invoked treaty obligations 
in justification of the sales of jet planes. In 
this connexion the Government of Israel 
recalls that the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty has 
been repudiated by the Government of 
Egypt, which presumably therefore had not 
requested arms under its terms; that these 
treaties do not stipulate the nature or 
quantity of arms to be supplied or the time 
for supplying them; that there does not 
appear to be any provision in the treaties 
obliging the United Kingdom to supply 
arms under them if considerations of peace 
and stability make such a supply 
inadvisable; and that the supply is also 
extended to Arab States with whom no 
such treaties exist. 

6. The Government of Israel would 
therefore urge Her Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom to reconsider the 
decision to supply arms to Arab Govern¬ 
ments unless and until these Governments 
demonstrate their readiness to negotiate a 
peace settlement with Israel. 

Israel Embassy, 

January 7, 1953. 


E 1192/26 


No. 2 


EXPORT OF JET AIRCRAFT: STATEMENT ON UNITED KINGDOM 

POLICY 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 15) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) January 20. 1953. 

My telegram No. 7 (of 9th January: Jets). 
Lord Strabolgi to-day enquired in House 
of Lords about policy in export of jet air¬ 


craft and numbers and destinations 
involved. Following is text of answer. 

As a result of the changes in the defence 
programme announced by the Prime 
Minister last July, it has become possible 
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to resume the export of jet aircraft which 
had been suspended after the outbreak of 
war in Korea, and thus to meet the requests . 
of foreign governments including those of 
the Middle East, some of whom had placed 
orders and made payments on account as 
long ago as 1950. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have of course to satisfy themselves 
that there are no strong political objections. 
Their policy in such matters is based on 
the Joint Statement by the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, United States of 
America and France on 25th May, 1950. 
This recognised the need of the Arab States 
and Israel to maintain a certain level of 
armed force for internal security and legiti¬ 
mate self-defence, and also for the purpose 
of enabling them to play their part in the 


detence of the area as a whole. The aircraft 
in question are jet fighters and as such 
essentially a defensive weapon and Her 
Majesty's Government do not consider that 
their action in authorising the supply of 
these aircraft is in any way inconsistent with 
their responsibilities under the Joint 
Statement. The undertaking given in that 
statement to prevent the violation of 
frontiers or armistice lines remains of full 
force and effect. It is not the practice of 
Her Majesty's Government to disclose 
publicly details of defence equipment 
supplied to foreign governments but I can 
assure the noble Lord that the number of 
aircraft already exported and whose export 
in the near future has been authorised by 
Her Majesty’s Government, is small. 


ER 1074/1 No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE ISRAEL AMBASSADOR ON 23rd JANUARY, 1953 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans ( Tel Aviv ) 


(No. lg. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Slr i 23rd January, 1953. 

•he Israel Ambassador called this morn- 
) n 8 at his own request. He began by thank- 
mg me for the remarks in my broadcast 
speech of 9th January, when I said that I 
had been shocked by the anti-Jewish aspect 
of the recent Prague trials. People in Israel 
and world Jewry had been deeply touched 
by the strong and spontaneous reaction of 
British public opinion. I told Mr. Elath 
(hat the least we could do was to express 
our horror. I was sorry to learn this morn- 
mg from Her Majesty’s Minister at Buda¬ 
pest that in Hungary, too, action was being 
taken against the Jews. Mr. Elath said that 
as regards the Prague trials the Israel 
Government had tried to find some other 
explanation than anti-semitism and indeed 
‘t appeared reasonable to explain what had 
happened by the need to find scapegoats on 
which to pin the shortcomings of the regime. 
In view of the action against the doctors in 
the Soviet Union and of the latest develop¬ 
ments in Hungary, however, it was 
•impossible not to believe that the policy of 
anti-semitism was being deliberately fol¬ 
lowed by the Kremlin and imposed upon 
the satellites. The Ambassador asked 
whether I agreed and to what lengths I 
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thought the Kremlin would carry such a 
policy. 1 replied that 1 thought the 
Department had produced a convincing 
explanation of the Prague trials but I had 
not yet been able to form a clear view of the 
wider question. I would be glad to show 
the Ambassador in confidence the Depart¬ 
ment's analysis of the significance of the 
latest developments. 

2. The main purpose of Mr. Elath’s visit 
was to renew the representations on the sub¬ 
ject of the delivery of jet aircraft to the Arab 
States. He assured me that it had been no 
part of his Government’s intentions to 
embarrass Her Majesty's Government by 
public expressions of their view. But he 
wished to convince me of the intensity of 
feeling in his country on this subject. 
Israel had given proof of her desire to enter 
into friendly discussions with her neighbours 
to see whether they could not reach a 
settlement which would be in the interest 
not only of the parties directly concerned 
but of the world in general. The Arabs had 
rejected this offer and were threatening 
Israel. Public opinion in Israel was 
therefore deeply disturbed. Her territory 
was too small for her to have much con¬ 
fidence in the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950. 

B* 2 















3. I told the Ambassador that I did not 
believe that the Arab States intended to 
attack Israel. In the case of Jordan at least, 
they seemed to think that Israel might attack 
them. I was sure that Iraq, to whom we 
were under Treaty obligations, would not 
attack Israel. However that might be. Her 
Majesty’s Government had carefully con¬ 
sidered all the factors in the case and they 
could not go back on the decision which 
they had taken some time ago. It was not 
practicable to impose a numerical ratio as 
between deliveries to Israel and deliveries to 
the Arab States. The actual numbers of jet 
aircraft involved were, however, quite small 
and the Israel Government would do well 
not to exaggerate their significance. I 
reminded the Ambassador that it might be 
possible to supply Israel with rather more 
than the original fourteen aircraft and to 
provide additional training facilities. I 
emphasised that the present releases did not 
constitute any commitment or precedent for 
the future, though I could not promise that 
a few more jet aircraft might not be avail¬ 
able for Egypt should this prove desirable 
in the course of our negotiations with that 
country. In conclusion I handed Mr. Elath 
an aide-memoire which I asked him to 
regard not as a written reply—indeed I had 
decided that I could not correspond with 
him any further on this matter—but as 
resuming and confirming my remarks to 
him. The Ambassador took this communi¬ 
cation in good part but begged me 
repeatedly to believe that his country was 
genuinely and deeply distressed by our 
deliveries of arms to the Arab countries. 

4. Mr. Elath asked whetner I was hopeful 
of an agreement with the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and reminded me of Israel's close 
interest in any arrangement for collective 
defence which might result. I said that we 
were in some difficulty over the question 
of the Southern Sudan which was of great 
importance but I hoped nevertheless that we 
would achieve general agreement. The 
prospects were more hopeful. In that, partly 
as a result of Mr. Byroade’s visit, there was 
now close alignment between our views and 
the United States in regard to defence. 
There would be a moment at which we 
would wish to approach other Arab States 
and when this came I would certainly bear 
Israel’s interest in mind. The Ambassador 
asked when the results of the visit of the 
British Military Mission to Israel would be 
known. I said that I understood that the 
Mission’s report was being studied by the 


Chiefs of Staff at the moment. I would see 
whether action could be speeded up. 

5. Finally Mr. Elath mentioned the fact 
that the German-Israel Reparations Agree¬ 
ment had not been ratified by the Federal 
Republic. His Government had entire con¬ 
fidence in Dr. Adenauer’s good faith but the 
failure to implement the Agreement was 
most embarrassing, particularly at the 
present moment. It prejudiced Israel's 
efforts to find the necessary cash to pay the 
Shell Company for imports of oil, and the 
current budget was based on the assumption 
that some money would be available under 
the Reparations Agreement. The Israeli 
Government were also worried by the recent 
American Gallup Poll which suggested that 
there was a good deal of anti-semitism in 
Western Germany. The situation was now 
being exploited in Israel by the Communists 
and the extreme Right and though the new 
Israeli Government was stronger than their 
predecessors they were nevertheless appre¬ 
hensive. The Ambassador asked whether 
Her Majesty's Government, to whose good 
offices the signature of the Reparations 
Agreement had in so large measure been 
due, could see their way to expressing to the 
Federal Chancellor the hope that the rati¬ 
fication would not be further delayed. I 
undertook to consult Sir I. Kirkpatrick. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Amman, 
Bagdad. Beirut, Budapest, Cairo, Damascus, 
Jedda, Moscow, Prague. Washington, the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner at 
Wahnerheide and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


E 1192/29 

Aide-memoire 

Her Majesty’s Government must make it 
clear that their decision to release certain 
small quantities of jet aircraft to Middle 
Eastern States is a firm one. They have 
already communicated it to the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. It should not be assumed, 
however, that the decision to release these 
aircraft necessarily heralds or provides a 
precedent for further releases of jet aircraft 
to Middle Eastern States. 

Her Majesty’s Government recognise the 
dangers attending the absence of a peace 
settlement between Israel and the Arab 
States, but they do not consider that the 
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present unwillingness of the Arabs to 
conclude such a settlement means that these 
States have aggressive intentions. The - 
Arabs believe that their agreement to enter 
into peace negotiations is the only bargain¬ 
ing counter which they have to secure their 
desiderata. Indeed, there is reason to think 
that these States for their part are afraid, 
with however little justification, of aggres¬ 
sion by Israel. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot agree 
with the contention made in paragraph 4 of 
the Israel note that the limited number of 
jet aircraft being supplied to Israel and the 
Arab States constitutes a threat to Israel's 
security or is inconsistent with the Tripartite 
Declaration of May, 1950. This Declar¬ 
ation has lost nothing of its validity and Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that it 
constitutes an adequate guarantee for both 
Israel and the Arab States. The aircraft 


concerned are essentially defensive weapons 
and the quantities involved are inconsider¬ 
able, and not such as to start an arms race 
between Israel and the Arab States, a 
development to which Her Majesty’s 
Government remain firmly opposed. 

As regards the observations made in para¬ 
graph 5 of the note about the treaties linking 
Britain with certain of the Arab States, Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that the 
interpretation of these treaties is a matter 
for Britain and for Arab Governments 
concerned rather than for the Israel 
Government. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot there¬ 
fore accept the suggestion that they should 
reconsider their decision to supply against 
payment certain definite quantities of jet 
aircraft to Israel and the Arab States. 

Foreign Office, 

January 23, 1953. 


JA 1205/1 No. 4 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT’S DECISION TO ESTABLISH A 
TRAINING MISSION IN ETHIOPIA 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Bell (Addis Ababa ) 


<N°. 8. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
^ ,r * 28th January, 1953. 

I have read with interest Mr. Busk’s 
despatch No. 105 of 12th December, in 
which he reported the decision of the United 
-States Government to establish a training 
mission in Ethiopia. 

2. While I do not consider that too much 
importance should be attached to this 
decision, since the aim of the United States 
Government seems to be to do the minimum 
necessary to obtain continued facilities at 
Radio Marina, I shall be interested to hear 
whether any improvement in the organisa¬ 
tion, training and equipment of the 
Ethiopian forces results from this mission. 

3. In view of the United States attitude 
outlined in paragraph 5 of Mr. Busk’s 
despatch under reference, and in view of the 
charges which will have to be borne by the 
Ethiopian Government, it seems unlikely 
that anything very extensive in the way of 
a mission will emerge; and my impression is 
. at » instead of increasing United States 
influence at our expense, this project may 
‘/‘deed turn out to our own advantage. As 

.• Rnsk says, the Ethiopian Government 
n °t welcome the expense involved, and 
W *H remember the fact that Her Majesty’s 


Government paid for the British Military 
Mission in Ethiopia; and there will probably 
be friction over the acceptance of the United 
States mission’s advice, just as there was 
over the work of our own mission. No 
doubt you will keep me informed of this 
aspect of the matter. 

4. With regard to the Emperor’s expres¬ 
sion of willingness to join any organisation 
set up for the defence of the Middle East, 
on which Mr. Busk reported separately, it 
is of course correct that Ethiopia is too far 
outside the geographical area for which 
such an organisation would be planned for 
her membership to be logical or useful. 
Furthermore she has at present nothing 
worthwhile to contribute in the way of 
forces or technical skill. If the Emperor 
repeats his gesture (which remains valuable 
as an expression of goodwill and of his 
sympathy with the aims of the West in the 
Middle East) it may be necessary to bring 
the realities of the situation home to him, 
but meanwhile it is probably wisest to avoid 
the subject of the Middle East Defence 
Organisation. 

I am, &c. 

R. ALLEN. 

(For the Secretary of State) 
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EL 1052/1 G No. 5 

GENERAL ROBERTSON S VISIT TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Barnes ( Beirut ) 


( 1 ) 

(No. 41. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) February 12, 1953. 

We have the following comments: — 

(a) We welcome the reaffirmation of the 

Lebanon’s readiness to collaborate 
with the West and we hope she will 
prove less flabby than in the past in 
exercising the right sort of influence 
on other Arab States. 

( b ) While agreeing that we should 
continue to play a leading role, we 
cannot ignore the dependence of 
Middle East defence on the collabor¬ 
ation of other Western Powers. 
Much, therefore, as we welcome the 
idea of a closer Anglo-Lebanese con¬ 
nexion, we should not wish it to be 
in any way exclusive. Co-operation 
between us must be part and parcel 
of collective co-operation between all 
interested Western and Middle East 
Powers. 

(c) We must continue to pay heed to 

France’s claim to a special position in 
the Lebanon. This does not mean, 
however, that we would support the 
stationing of French (or any other) 
troops in the territory of the 
Lebanon against the will of the latter. 

(d) We cannot afford to supply cheap or 
free arms to the Lebanon, the more 
so since we should thereby lay our¬ 
selves open to demands for similar 
treatment from other Middle East 
States. Nor should we wish to raise 
false hopes. 

(e) Our ultimate objective is to organise 

Middle East defence effectively. This 
will require at least some collabora¬ 
tion by the Arab States. The main 
price they will ask in return is arms. 
Even if it were possible to meet all 
Lebanese requirements now, we 
should not wish to do so, since if we 
did, we should lessen the inducement 
which we and our MEDO partners 
would wish to offer to them. 


(/) We agree that the success of our 
Middle East defence plans will 
largely depend on the state of Arab- 
Israel relations, but we do not 
propose to bribe the Arab States 
into MEDO by enforcing the sort 
of settlement they want on Israel. 

2. The above is for your background 
information. In your reply to the 
Lebanese President, the time and manner 
of which I leave to your discretion, you 
should confine yourself to saying that: — 

(a) we warmly welcome his willingness 

to co-operate with the West; 

(b) we are ready to consider sympatheti¬ 
cally requests for assistance for 
training and supply of arms. The 
Lebanese Government will, however, 
realise that we could not give them 
help on special terms without 
inviting demands for similar con- | 
cessions from other Arab States, 1 
including allies, which for economic 
reasons it is out of the question for 
us to consider at present; 

(c) as the Lebanese Government are 

aware, a number of other Western 
Powers share our interest in Middle ! 
East defence. It would be helpful if 
the President were to feel able to tell 
the French, American and Turkish 
representatives of the Lebanon’s 1 
most welcome readiness to fight on 
our side, and to agree to our inform¬ 
ing the three Commonwealth 
countries (Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa) who are the other 
co-sponsors with us in MEDO. 

3. If, but only if, the Lebanese should 
revert to the question of the stationing of * 
French or Turkish troops in the Lebanon, 
you should remind them of paragraph 6 l 
of the Four Powers' statement of 10th 
November, 1951. 

4. Her Majesty’s Ambassador agrees. 
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E U97/6 G (2) 

Sir J. Trout beck to Mr. Eden. (Received March 5) 


(No. 112. Secret) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic) March 4, 1953. 

During talks with General Robertson and 
myself on 2nd March, Nuri Pasha said that 
a Cabinet Committee, consisting of himself, 
Tewfik Suwaidi, Ali Jaudat and Ahmed 
Mukhtar Baban, had been set up to consider 
defence policy. It would shortly recom¬ 
mend to the Council of Ministers three 
possible solutions: — 

(a) If Egypt agreed with us on a system of 
collective defence for the Middle 
East, Iraq should join it. 

(/>) If Egypt would not enter into a 
collective system, Iraq should con¬ 
clude an arrangement with ourselves 
and also if they were willing, with the 
United States Government based on 
Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter; or alternatively, 

(c) The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty should be 
modified by an exchange note to be 
worked out by experts on both sides. 

2- Of (a), Nuri again expressed his strong 
preference for basing collective defences on 
e Arabic -Collective Security Pact, 
cneral Robertson and I pointed out to him 
e difficulty which this would cause and I 
made use of Ross’s letter of 24th February 
«nd of other arguments. Nuri urged that it 
would greatly facilitate acceptance by the 
Public here ii the Iraqi Government could 
escribe the new arrangements as an 
Arab pact. He also clearly prefers the 
r ab States to be represented collectively 
father than individually. He reverted to the 
question the following evening and argued 
‘hat our own proposals for M.E.D.O. would 
give the impression that the Arab States 
might be required to send their forces out¬ 
side the Arab world. (This was one 
criticism made of the Portsmouth Treaty.) 

cy could not contemplate taking any 
military action outside Arab territory. He 
suggested an arrangement in which there 
^°uld be two groups linked together for the 

ao 0 enCe - the Middle East against 
ggfession from any quarter: — 

ffi) Such Western Powers as we might 
desire; and 
(b) Arab States. 

p as ^ e d him if the latter would ever 
grp. omitted] any system of defence 


amongst themselves. He replied that this 
did not matter and was in any case solely an 
Arab question. He is fully aware that they 
cannot organise anything effective without 
Western support, but he is searching for a 
facade to make things palatable to the 
public. 

3. As to (c), he said his idea was that the 
necessary Royal Air Force stores should be 
maintained in the present bases, which 
would also continue to be used by the 
Royal Air Force as transitional camps, 
under the charge of the Royal Air Force. 
British squadrons could also visit the bases 
periodically for the purpose of joint train¬ 
ing. I asked what he had in mind for 
guarding the bases and he reminded me of 
the Portsmouth Treaty which provided for 
their guarding by the Iraqi forces. As he 
had just before expressed concern about 
the numerical strength of the Iraqi Army, I 
asked him how the Iraqi Army would be 
able to undertake this additional burden. 
He made no reply to this at the time, but 
said on the following evening that he would 
see no objection to our making our own 
arrangements for guarding the transitional 
camps. I then suggested that it would be 
far preferable if we continued also to main¬ 
tain the squadron at Habbaniya, as other¬ 
wise they might not be on the spot at the 
crucial moment. He said that this could be 
discussed. 

4. The conversation on 2nd March was 
chiefly concerned with military matters on 
which General Robertson will be reporting 
separately. It was extremely friendly. The 
importance attached by the Iraqis to 
General Robertson’s visit was illustrated by 
the fact that the Regent came specially back 
to Bagdad from the country to see him, 
arriving at the Embassy at 10-30 p.m. 

5. My general impression is that while 
Nuri is all out to co-operate with us in 
defence matters (for example he readily 
agreed to General Robertson’s suggestion of 
the principle of pre-stocking military equip¬ 
ment in Iraq) at the same time he is likely to 
ask for modifications of the present 
conditions under which we occupy bases, 
irrespective of whether agreement is 
reached on some general scheme for the 
defence of the Middle East. This reinforces 
the view expressed in my letter to Ross of 
13th February, that we should have our 
own ideas ready. 
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6. Nuri did not raise the question of our 
putting troops into Jordan (your telegram 
No. 337 to B.M.E.O.). 

7. Finally, he told me that he was anxious 
to have a talk with General Neguib about 
defence. His son was now in Cairo on other 
matters and would in detail suggest this to 
the General. 


8. 1 should, perhaps, add that Nuri is 
becoming very incoherent and it is not 
always easy to follow and report his 
thoughts accurately. 

9. Foreign Office please pass to B.M.E.O. 
and Cairo as my telegrams Nos. 20 and 29 
respectively and Saving to Washington as 
my telegram No. 7. 


JE 10317/1 No. 6 

MEETINGS WITH FRENCH MINISTERS 

Meeting in the Foreign Office at 4 30 p.m. on 13th February, 1953 

Present: 


Mr. Eden. 

Lord Alexander. 

Sir W. Strang. 

Lord Reading. 

Mr. Nutting. 

Sir O. Harvey. 

Sir P. Dixon. 

Mr. F. K. Roberts. 
Sir J. Bowker. 

Mr. R. H. Scott. 

Mr. R. H. Allen. 
Miss B. M. E. Alison. 


Egypt and 

The Secretary of State, after recalling that 
our very difficult negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government about the Sudan had 
been concluded the previous day in an 
agreement with Egypt, mentioned that this 
agreement had been possible because 
General Neguib had decided to forego the 
Egyptian claim to sovereignty over the 
Sudan. This decision had been one of 
great importance to the Sudanese, who 
were consequently extremely anxious that 
an agreement should be concluded embody¬ 
ing Egyptian recognition of their right to 
self-determination. We had therefore had 
to decide broadly whether to accept the 
present agreement, which was in fact better 
than that concluded between the Egyptian 
emissary in Khartoum and the Sudanese 
politicians, or to refuse it, in which case the 
Egyptians would have gone back to the 
Sudanese with their previous offer and the 
Sudanese would probably have accepted it. 
The Sudanese for their part thought that 
they could arrange matters with the 
Egyptians to their own satisfaction. How¬ 
ever that might be. we had decided to make 
the best of the agreement which we had 
secured after such protracted negotiations. 


M. Bidault. 

M. Massigli. 

M. Alphand. 

M. de Margerie. 

M. Charpentier. 

M. Seydoux. 

M. Roux. 

M. Laloy. 

M. Sauvagnargues. 
M. Burin de Rozier. 
M. Brouillet. 

M. Koenig. 

M. Lebel. 


the Sudan 

The Secretary of State said that he did 
not know when it would be possible to 
open negotiations with Egypt on the other 
outstanding matter, namely, defence. He 
thought that we should have to see whether 
the atmosphere improved. He thought 
that Neguib's remarks so far about the 
Sudan agreement were reasonable, and he 
would like now to be able to go on to the 
question of defence, but if the Egyptians 
re-started their campaign of abuse against 
us, it would be very difficult. 

On the whole, he thought that this regime 
in Egypt was a better one than any that had 
been there before. He promised that the 
French should be kept informed of our 
progress. 

M. Ridault thanked the Secretary of State 
for his explanations and recalled that there 
was in fact more than one Sudan. There 
was also a French Sudan. It was important 
for France that the French Government 
should be kept in touch with developments i 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, since these 
must affect territories in the French Union. 
The rapid advance which was now taking 
place in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and in 
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particular the move towards independence, 
must have repercussions in the French 
Union. 

The Secretary of State agreed, but pointed 
out that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was in 
some respects a case on its own, since it was 
a Condominium. Its problems differed 
therefore from those of a colonial territory. 

M. Bidault. in answer to a question from 
the Secretary of State, confirmed that there 
was the closest liaison on an official level 


between the French Ministere d'Outre Mer 
and the Colonial Office. 

The Secretary of State then referred 
briefly to the Anglo-French approach in 
Washington to the Americans regarding the 
Suez Canal. He thought this was a good 
example of co-operation, and hoped that 
the United States Government would be 
willing to discuss the position with us. 

M. Bidault confirmed that, according to 
his information, they would do so. 


Middle East Defence Organisation 


M. Bidault asked for information about 
the present position on the organisation of 
defence in the Middle East. 

The Secretary of State said that everything 
depended on whether we could get any¬ 
where in cur negotiations with the Egyp¬ 
tians. So far the Egyptian attitude had 
been that we must get out of the Canal 
Zone before we could start talks about 
Middle East defence with Egypt. This was 
of course unsatisfactory. 

There followed a discussion on the nature 
of the proposed Middle East Defence 
Organisation and the possibility of a liaison 
between it and N.A.T.O. The question of 
the site of the Headquarters was also raised. 
In the course of discussion the Minister of 


Defence informed the French Delegation 
that the decision to move our own Middle 
East Headquarters from the Canal Zone to 
Cyprus had already been taken in principle. 
We should, however, wish a base in the 
Canal Zone to be maintained. 

M. Bidault drew attention to the French 
view that the Standing Group must ulti¬ 
mately be responsible for strategic planning 
in the Middle East, and asked for our 
support. It was recalled that the Americans 
did not share the French view, but it was 
thought that the problem would be resolved 
in due course when a clearer picture could 
be obtained of the nature of the Middle 
East Defence Organisation. 


E 1192/84 


No. 7 


JET AIRCRAFT FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sir J. Bowker to Mr. Eden. 

There is to be a half-day debate on this 
subject in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, the 17th February. Questions 
p ere asked in the House on the 2nd 
February and a statement of Her Majesty’s 
Government's position in this matter was 
made in reply by the Minister of State. The 
supplementary questions asked on that 
occasion indicate the grounds on which 
Opposition criticism of this policy is based. 

2- This criticism may be summarised 
under five headings: — 

l n) Fear that aircraft released to Egypt 

may be used against British troops 
in the Canal Zone. 

l o) Dismay of members of Zionist 
sympathies at a step which they 
consider to increase the Arab threat 
to Israel. 

The fears of anti-Zionists that Her 
Majesty’s Government’s action in 
permitting Israel to purchase aircraft 
increases the danger of an Israeli 


(Received February 14. 1953) 

attack on Jordan or expansion else¬ 
where at Arab expense. (It may 
be possible to play off these two 
factions against each other.) 

id) Apprehension by members who are 
neutral between Arab and Jew but 
consider that in view of the political 
tension and uncertainty in the Middle 
East the States in that area should 
so far as possible be kept disarmed. 

ie) Criticism of remarks made by the 

Secretary of State when in opposition 
concerning the supply of jets to 
Egypt. 

3. Effective arguments against each of 
these criticisms exist and can be deployed as 
part of a general justification for the policy 
which Her Majesty's Government have 
pursued. 

4. First, a brief confidential summary of 
the present position and on how this was 
arrived at may be useful. In 1949-50 the 
Egyptians were planning to re-equip their 
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air force completely with British jets. We 
encouraged them in this, partly because they 
showed particular enthusiasm for partici¬ 
pating in a scheme for joint Anglo- 
Egyptian air defence of Egypt, and even¬ 
tually they placed orders for a total of 105 
jets. Syria also expressed interest in British 
jets in 1949 and early in 1950 placed an 
order for 14. In August 1950 it became 
necessary to restrict supplies severely be¬ 
cause of the outbreak of the Korean war; 
by that time 38 aircraft had been delivered 
to Egypt, but the Syrian order had to be 
placed in suspense without any aircraft 
having been delivered. 

5. By mid-1952 we had for some time 
been subject to increasing pressure from 
several States in the Middle East to release 
jet aircraft to them. Our inability to supply 
had become an increasing cause of friction, 
particularly with Syria. Owing to changes 
in our rearmament programme, the 
increased quantity of aircraft available 
and the decision to increase arms exports, 
it became possible in August to authorise 
releases as follows: — 

Syria: 14 Meteors (including two 
trainers). 

Israel: 14 Meteors (including two 
trainers). 

Iraq: 14 Vampires (including two 
trainers). 

Lebanon: 14 Vampires (including two 
trainers). 

6. In September 1952 the Egyptian 
Government formally asked that the jet 
aircraft outstanding under their orders of 
1950 be released. There appeared to be 
good prospects of a marked improvement in 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, and as a gesture 
of goodwill, therefore. Her Majesty’s 
Government agreed in November to release 
fifteen Meteors. At about the same time 
the Israel Government made representations 
to the effect that our offers had placed them 
at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the Arab States, 
and they were informed that an application 
for further aircraft for Israel would be 
considered sympathetically. They were 
soon afterwards informed that they could 
purchase one additional trainer. In Decem¬ 
ber the Saudi Arabian Government also 
expressed interest in acquiring jets, but no 
decision will be taken on this application 
until a satisfactory reply has been forth¬ 
coming to our proposals for the arbitration 
of the frontier dispute. Jordan cannot 
afford to buy or maintain jets and no offer 
was made to her. There remain the forty 


aircraft which will still be outstanding for 
Egypt if and when the first fifteen have been 
delivered; the present intention is that these 
shall not be released until we have reached 
a stage in defence negotiations at which we 
feel fairly confident of Egyptian participa¬ 
tion in preparations for regional defence. 

7. The position concerning deliveries and 
contracts is as follows: — 

(a) Israel has concluded a contract but 

has not yet received any aircraft and 
has not applied for any fighters 
additional to our original offer. 

(b) Iraq .—Negotiations for the conclu¬ 
sion of contract are proceeding and 
deliveries are unlikely to take place 
for some months. 

(c) Lebanon can afford only three out of 

fourteen aircraft offered and is now 
negotiating for the purchase of these. 

(d) Syria was in a particularly favourable 

position, having a contract out¬ 
standing since 1950, and has received 
her fourteen aircraft; application has 
been made for additional jets; no 
reply has been given on this point 
but we do not feel able to release 
further aircraft for the time being. 

(e) Egypt .—It was agreed in November 

to release fifteen of the outstanding 
jets and these aircraft were due to 
be delivered in the first three months 
of this year. Subsequently, however, 
the Cabinet’s decision was reviewed 
in the light of several statements by j 
leading members of the Egyptian 
regime markedly hostile to the 

United Kingdom. On the 30th 

January it was decided not to inter¬ 
fere with the delivery of the first four 
of the aircraft but that the remaining 
eleven were to be the subject of 
further consideration. 

8. The reasons which led Her Majesty's 
Government to authorise the release of 
these aircraft may be summarised as I 

follows: — 

(a) Political .—It was thought that 

the opportunity presented by the 
availability of jets to satisfy long- j 
outstanding demands should sub¬ 
stantially improve our relations with 
the Middle Eastern States; the 
acquisition of jet aircraft has become 
a question of perhaps exaggerated 
concern in the Middle East and our 
continued refusal to supply these 
once it had become known that they 
were readily available would have 
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prejudiced our whole position in the 
area. The event has shown that in 
general our expectation was justified. 
In Syria, where our relations with 
Colonel Shishakli’s Government had 
previously been uneasy, our decision 
has led to a growing liaison in the 
training and equipment of the Syrian 
Air Force which, on account of the 
military nature of the regime, has 
effected a general improvement in 
our relations. In Egypt it was 
necessary to seize the opportunity 
presented by the appearance of a 
new regime to try to put Anglo- 
Egyptian relations on a more friendly 
basis. 

\b) Military and Strategic .—The air 
forces of the Middle East were ripe 
for going over to jets. The Govern¬ 
ments of that area were perfectly well 
aware that an air force having only 
piston-engined aircraft is now an 
anachronism. The training which a 
number of their personnel have had 
with the Royal Air Force could only 
reinforce this conclusion while pre¬ 
paring them for this development. 
To have deferred the release of jets 
until satisfactory arrangements for 
the collective defence of the Middle 
East had been arrived at would 
merely have embittered the States 
concerned while delaying the day 
when the air forces of the Middle 
East could play an effective part in 
the defence of that area. 

<c) Economic .—By the latter half of 1952 
the British aircraft industry was in 
urgent need of foreign markets for 
the obsolescent types of jet aircraft 
which remain in production until 
more modern types can get under 
way and on which alone the indus¬ 
try's labour force can be kept 
employed. Owing to Great Britain's 
lead in the jet field, States in the 
Middle East turned first to us for 


their supplies; but had we con¬ 
sistently refused to meet their 
reasonable demands we would 
merely have lost a good market to 
French, United States or other 
competition. In view of the keen 
interest of the Middle East Govern¬ 
ments generally in armament, it was 
only practicable to deprive them of 
modern weapons so long as the 
whole of the Western Powers’ pro¬ 
duction was taken up by the demands 
of N.A.T.O. As soon as this ceased 
to be the case the Middle East was 
certain to secure a share and it was 
obviously to our interest that this 
should come from the United 
Kingdom. 

9. With the exception of Iraq and Syria, 
the countries of the Middle East have 
difficulty in paying for these aircraft. Israel 
is particularly hard up and has obtained an 
Export Credit Guarantee from the Board 
of Trade. This fact, if known, would 
probably be interpreted by the Arab 
Governments as showing partiality to 
Israel. It can, however, be stated with 
perfect accuracy that the machinery of the 
Export Credit Guarantee Department is 
available to any Government and that 
applications for this assistance are decided 
on purely commercial grounds. In the case 
of Israel the export credit guarantee was 
considered commercially justified and it is 
open to any other Government to make out 
a case. 

10. Before communicating our offers to 
the Middle East Governments concerned 
the agreement of the French and United 
States Governments was obtained through 
the Near East Arms Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee. The fact that such consultation 
takes place between the Western Powers is 
secret and must not come out. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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E 1192/107 No. 8 

*$* 

VISIT TO BAGDAD OF AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR SANDERS 

Sir J. Trout beck to Mr. Eden 


(No. 42. Secret) Bagdad. 

Sir, February 25. 1953. 

I have the honour to report that Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Sanders, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East Air Force, 
visited Bagdad on the 21st February. After 
taking him to call on the Prime Minister, 
where only courtesies were exchanged. I 
accompanied him to the Palace where he 
was received by the Regent. Nuri Pasha 
was present at the meeting, together with 
the Officer Commanding the Royal Iraqi 
Air Force and Air Vice-Marshal Hawtrey. 
the Air Officer Commanding, Iraq. 

2. The Regent invited Nuri Pasha to 
open the discussion. He proceeded to 
develop the theme that the Iraqi forces 
must be equipped with the same material 
as the British forces in the Middle East. 
While recognising that that might not be 
possible immediately, he contended that it 
must be the agreed aim. even though it 
might take some years before the latest 
models of aircraft could be supplied to 
Iraq. In his view there was no half-way 
house between having a modern up-to-date 
force (and here he was thinking of the army 
as well as the air force) and letting defence 
slide. If the former was impossible he 
would prefer to see the money spent on 
butter rather than on inadequate guns. 
The Regent intervened to say that the 
Iraqis had often been blamed for not 
putting in their orders in time and then 
expecting to receive equipment which had 
already been earmarked elsewhere. To 
avoid that happening again he thought it 
would be desirable to place orders now for 
the latest types of aircraft which might 
become available perhaps in 1955 or 1956. 

3. In the course of the discussion he and 
Nuri adduced four reasons for their views. 
First to maintain the morale of the Iraqi 
forces it was essential to make them feel 
that they were not regarded as second-rate 
material which it would be a mere extrava¬ 
gance to supply with up-to-date equipment. 
Secondly, in war they would be fighting 
alongside the British forces, and they could 
only play their part effectively if they were 
similarly equipped. Thirdly, there was the 
political aspect. The Government was 
always being attacked by the politicians on 
the ground that the Iraqi forces did not 
possess the latest material, and invidious 


comparisons were drawn with the way in 
which the Americans had equipped the 
Turkish forces. Nuri said here, that he was 
not asking for anything free of charge, but 
only that Her Majesty’s Government 
should see that Iraq got as modern equip¬ 
ment as Turkey. Fourthly, there was the 
financial aspect. Iraq’s financial resources 
were limited and already the previous 
Government had “ pinched ” (the expres¬ 
sion was Nuri's) five million dinars from 
the Development Board for the armed 
forces. It might prove necessary to take 
more, but on principle Nuri was against 
that method of financing the defence effort. 
There would be great discontent if develop¬ 
ment should have to be curtailed for lack 
of funds, it was, therefore, essential to 
avoid wasting money on obsolete equip¬ 
ment. For that reason and also for the 
political reasons mentioned, it had been 
decided to take up only nine of the 
fourteen Vampires which had been offered. 
These, said Nuri. would be enough for 
training purposes, and the rest of the 
money could be saved for buying later 
types when they became available. 

4. At one point the Regent turned to 
me and asked if I did not think the general 
Iraqi thesis justified and if I would support 
it in London. I replied in the affirmative. 
But I naturally left it to Sir Arthur Sanders 
to do most of the talking on the British 
side. Sir Arthur said that he had full 
sympathy with the views expressed by the 
Regent and Nuri and would certainly 
represent the Iraqi case to the Air Ministry. 
It was in London alone that decisions on 
such matters could be taken, and there the 
relative importance at any given moment 
of the many claimants on our supplies had 
to be carefully weighed. The importance 
of various areas might vary from time to 
time as the international picture changed. 
He went on to utter a number of salutory 
warnings, both about the cost of the most 
modern aircraft and about the technical 
aspects of building up an air force. On 
such matters the knowledge of both the 
Regent and of Nuri is rudimentary. 

5. The Air Marshal (who had discussed 
the matter with me before the meeting and 
spoke with my full agreement) then turned 
to another subject. He said that as air¬ 
craft developed, more solid and longer 
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runways were required. We had therefore 
already embarked upon making a new 
runway on the plateau at Habbaniyah. 
This could only be 2,000 yards long within 
the existing perimeter, and it would be 
desirable to extend it in due course for 
another 1.000 yards, which could only be 
outside the perimeter. Would there be any 
objection to that? (This question is dis¬ 
cussed in the correspondence ending with 
your telegram No. 841 of the 5th Novem¬ 
ber, 1952.) It was interesting to observe 
Nuri’s reaction to this suggestion. He said 
immediately that if there was to be any 
extension at Habbaniyah, it must be done 
by the Iraqis themselves. He hoped that 
within two months we should have reached 
an agreement with the Egyptians on 
defence, and that as a result an inter¬ 
national military body would be set up 
which would decide where bases should be 
placed throughout the Middle East. These 
bases would be the responsibility in each 
case of the local government, and he 
reminded me of the provisions made for 


the future of Habbaniyah and Shaiba in the 
Portsmouth Treaty. As the discussion 
developed, however, and he realised that 
the proposed extension at Habbaniyah 
would be over desert land, he and the 
Regent both said that we could have the 
additional 1,000 yards if we needed them. 

6. The Air Marshal will have a further 
talk with Nuri at Habbaniyah this week 
when he will suggest to him that informal 
talks be held between the Air Officer 
Commanding, Iraq, and the Officer Com¬ 
manding the Royal Iraqi Air Force about 
such matters as the respective roles of the 
British and Iraqi Air Forces in war and 
the prepositioning of military stores in 
other parts of Iraq. I have told the Air 
Marshal that I see every advantage in his 
sounding Nuri about this. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representative at Wash¬ 
ington. Cairo and Amman, and to the Head 
of the British Middle East Office, Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

J. TROUTBECK. 


EL 1052/4 G No. 9 

REPORT ON A DISCUSSION OF GENERAL AFFAIRS WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

Mr. Barnes to Mr. Eden. (Received March 4) 


(No. 29. Secret) Beirut. 

Sir, February 26, 1953. 

I have the honour to report that I was 
received to-day by the President of the 
Lebanese Republic at my request. After 
thanking him for the Lebanese sympathy 
and offers of help in connexion with the 
recent flood disasters in England I made 
a reference to his Excellency's recent visit 
to Saudi Arabia. This led him to say, 
with a little prompting, that he was hoping 
shortly to arrange a meeting, if not of 
Heads of States, at least of prominent 
Arab politicians in Beirut, and that the 
principal subject under discussion would 
be defence. He felt strongly that there 
Was no co-ordination of Arab policy at 
present and that something should be done. 

2. It was against this background that I 
spoke as instructed in paragraph 2 of your 
telegram No. 41 Saving on the subject of 
the Lebanon's willingness to fight on the 
side of the West, and her requests for arms. 
In reply to my remarks on the lines of para¬ 
graph 2 (c) of that telegram, the President 
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thought that the United States Ambassador 
was well aware of his views, but said that 
he would take an early opportunity to 
repeat them to him. He would also speak 
on the same lines to the French Ambas¬ 
sador whom he hoped to see shortly. He 
was less forthcoming with regard to 
Turkey, since he said that the Turks should 
show greater willingness to support the 
general interests of the Arab States (in 
which context he referred to Palestine) 
before they could expect declarations of 
support from the Arabs. In view of the 
remarks recently attributed to the Turkish 
Foreign Minister on Turco-Arab federa¬ 
tion. which have been received with some 
suspicion here. I did not think it wise to 
press the President too far on this occasion. 
He raised no objection to a communication 
as suggested to the Commonwealth 
co-sponsors. 

3. In connexion with the supply of arms, 
he said that he expected nothing from the 
Turks and would not wish to be under an 
obligation to the French by asking them for 
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equipment on special terms. He then 
reverted to his plan for creating a Lebanese 
division, i pointed out that a division was 
a mobile, independent force of all arms, 
but as he had specifically said to General 
Robertson that he conceived the role of 
the Lebanese Armed Forces as fighting not 
on the borders of Iraq and Persia but in 
the Lebanon itself, I doubted whether a 
division was really what he wanted for the 
protection of communications, the port and 
airfields. A division was much more than 
three brigades, and it seemed to me that 
the provision of the necessary ancillary 
troops would mean a strain on Lebanese 
resources in the wrong direction. He 
eventually agreed that he did not want a 
division in the technical sense, but that he 
wanted to raise a force of some 15,000 men. 
I asked him whether he could raise such a 
force without conscription and whether 
there would not be confessional troubles 
from enlisting Moslem soldiers under 
Maronite officers, but he replied lightly to 
the effect that his expert advisers were not 
worried by these problems. 

4. His Excellency went on to say that he 
still hoped that the Western Powers, and 
if possible Great Britain, would supply him 
with heavy equipment. I again repeated 
the caution contained in paragraph 2 (b) of 
your telegram No. 41 Saving, and urged 
him to state his requirements as precisely 
as possible and to explain the use to which 
he intended to put the various items of 
equipment for which he asked. In this 
way, even before the creation of a Middle 
East Defence Organisation, we should in 
practice be planning in co-operation with 
each other. 


5. 1 then said that his proposed meeting 
with other Arab leaders was most interest¬ 
ing. and that it gave the Lebanon an 
opportunity to influence the other Arab 
States to join in co-operative defence 
arrangements. He replied that the Lebanon 
would do whatever was possible for her in 
this direction. The President agreed that 
it was essential to start planning now, and 
that we could not wait until a Soviet threat 
appeared on the borders of Iraq. He was 
worried by the fear that Egypt was mainly 
concerned with her own problems and did 
not realise the importance of regional 
defence to herself as well as to other Arab 
States. He made a reference to oil which 
enabled me to emphasise the importance to 
the defence of the free world as a whole 
of a free flow of oil. 

6. Although the President, despite my 
exposition of the facts of life, still nourishes 
a hope that he will be able to obtain some 
equipment free of charge, I think that in 
general his attitude on the wider defence 
questions is satisfactory. I was compelled 
by his reference to the forthcoming meeting 
to go some way outside the instructions in 
paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 41 
Saving, as I felt it was essential to encourage 
him to take as robust and realistic an 
attitude as possible in his approach to such 
a meeting. 

7. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Ankara, 
Paris and Washington and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

1 have, &c. 

E. BARNES. 


E 1197/8 No. 10 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR J. BOWKER AND Mr. COMAY, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE ISRAEL FOREIGN OFFICE, ON 
2nd MARCH, 1953 

Israel’s Position in Regard to Middle East Defence 

Mr. Eden to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 45. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, \lth March, 1953. 

Mr. Comay, Deputy Director of the Israel 
Foreign Office, called to see Sir J. Bowker 
on 2nd March accompanied by the Israel 
Ambassador in order to discuss the question 
of Israel’s position in regard to Middle East 
defence. The ensuing talk on this subject 
lasted for more than an hour. 


2. Mr. Comay made the following 
points: — 

(a) Re-deployment of British Troops 
It was to be assumed that an Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement on defence would 
result in the withdrawal of British troops 
from the Canal Zone and their re-deploy¬ 
ment elsewhere. Mr. Comay said that any 
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such development would have considerable 
significance for Israel, whose strategic 
position would be affected both by the with¬ 
drawal of British troops from their present 
position on Israel’s southern flank and any 
re-deployment of them in other Arab States. 

(b) Middle East Defence Organisation 

Israel would be closely concerned in any 

agreement about Middle East defence which 
might be concluded with Egypt and the 
other Arab States. Any increase in military 
strength among the Arab States would con¬ 
stitute a threat to the security of Israel, who 
could not dissociate global from regional 
aspects of defence. The Israel Government, 
therefore, hoped that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom or the other 
Powers concerned to reach an agreement with 
the Arab States about Middle East defence 
without connecting such an agreement with 
a settlement of the Arab-Israel dispute. 
They felt strongly that to set up a Middle 
East Defence Organisation without an Arab- 
Israel settlement would greatly increase the 
present tension in the Middle East and 
produce a situation of grave danger to 
Israel. They thought that this would be a 
short-sighted approach to the problem as 
being psychologically unwise, and at the 
same time neglecting what would be the 
most effective means of inducing the Arab 
States to reach a settlement with Israel. 
They fully understood the difficulties which 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
had to contend with in dealing with the 
Arab-Israel problem, but they felt that the 
possibility of setting up a Middle East 
defence organisation produced a new situa¬ 
tion and an opportunity of getting the 
Arab-Israel issue settled. 

(c) Israel's Participation in M.E.D.O. 

The Israel Government quite understood 
the reasons why the Western Powers had 
found it necessary to pursue the idea of a 
Middle East Defence Organisation associated 
in the first place with the Arab States rather 
than with Israel. They felt, however, that 
Israel had a vital part to play in the defence 
of the Middle East and they hoped that 
nothing would be done to prejudice in 
advance the eventual participation of Israel 
•n the defence of the area. 

if/) Direct Israel-United Kingdom Co¬ 
operation 

Following on General Robertson's visits 
to Israel and the messages exchanged be¬ 
tween Mr. Ben Gurion and Mr. Morrison, 
exploratory staff talks had taken place 
between a United Kingdom Military Mis¬ 
sion and the Israel authorities. In this way 
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the basis had been laid for direct military 
co-operation between the two countries. 
Those talks, were, however, now six months 
past and nothing yet seemed to have 
resulted from them. Had the Israel 
Government taken these developments too 
seriously? Did Her Majesty’s Government 
agree, in principle, that it was desirable to 
go ahead on this basis of direct co-opera¬ 
tion, or were they intending to mark time 
in this respect until progress had been made 
with regional defence planning? Mr. 
Comay said that the same apparent hesita¬ 
tion to work on a bilateral basis had been 
shown by the Americans, who had not yet 
met Israel's application for help under the 
Mutual Security Act. 

(e) Israel's Concern in Middle East Defence 

The Israel Government hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted the fact that 
Israel had a vital and legitimate concern in 
any arrangements to be made for Middle East 
defence, and recognised her legitimate desire 
to be kept informed about developments 
which affected Israel's position and her 
desire to co-operate, and to be given an 
opportunity of expressing views on them. 

After explaining these points, Mr. Comay 
summarised the state of mind of the Israel 
Government on this issue as somewhat dis¬ 
quieted and anxious to be reassured. 

3. Sir J. Bowker thanked Mr. Comay for 
giving him this frank and clear summary 
of the Israel Government’s views on this 
subject, many aspects of which he had had 
an opportunity from time to time of dis¬ 
cussing with the Israel Ambassador. He 
assured Mr. Comay that Her Majesty’s 
Government fully understood the interest 
which the Israel Government felt in any 
developments regarding Middle East 
defence. 

4. The fact that we had told them little 
about the subject recently was due to the 
fact that there had not been very much to 
tell. As regards Egypt, we had not yet 
started defence negotiations. The Egyptian 
Government had said they wanted them to 
start immediately, but the issue raised a 
number of difficult problems here. Nego¬ 
tiations would probably be started soon. It 
was obvious that a number of issues were 
involved: the withdrawal of troops, arrange¬ 
ments for the base. Egyptian participation 
in Middle East defence, and financial and 
military assistance. Our view was that all 
these issues hung together. As regards a 
future Middle East Defence Organisation, 
much would depend on how the negotia¬ 
tions with Egypt developed. But we fully 
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understood that Middle East defence could 
not be dealt with without any relation to the 
Arab-Israel dispute and at every stage we 
were fully conscious of the importance of 
what we realised was an aspect of the 
broader problem. 

5. The difficulty was to decide in what 
manner, and at what stage, it would be 
possible to bring the Arab-Israel issue 
nearer to a solution. We quite agreed with 
Mr. Comay that to set up a Middle East 
Defence Organisation which left Arab- 
Israel relations in a state of greater tension 
than they were already, would not be an 
effective way of providing for the defence 
of the area. On the other hand, it would 
obviously be useless, if and when we were 
to invite the Arab States to join a Middle 
East Defence Organisation, to tell them that 
the invitation was conditional on their 
agreeing to settle their dispute with Israel. 
Such an approach would defeat its own pur¬ 
pose. Moreover, the Israel Ambassador 
himself, in conversation with Sir J. Bowker 
not long ago, had suggested that in the event 
of our reaching a defence agreement with 
Egypt, that country might conceivably be 


deposed to take a more realistic attitude 
in regard to Israel and even to encourage 
the other Arab States to do the same. In 
general it seemed to us that progress in 
getting the Arab States to participate in 
organising the defence of the Middle East 
would be likely to lessen the present tension 
in the area. 

6. As regards Mr. Comay's fourth point 
summarised above. Sir J. Bowker said that, 
while he realised there had been some delay 
in following up the exploratory staff talks 
in Israel he thought this was due to the 
practical difficulty of deciding what points 
could now be developed further. He could 
assure Mr. Comay that Her Majesty’s 
Government attached great importance to 
pursuing the contacts now happily estab¬ 
lished and were not holding back in this 
connexion for political or any other reasons. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Am¬ 
man, Ankara, Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jedda, Paris, Washington and to 
the Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 10845/6 G No. 11 

ASSESSMENT OF UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sir R. Makins to Lord Salisbury 


(Secret and Personal) Washington, 

April 3, 1953. 

As you know, Mr. Dulles will leave on 
May 9th on a visit to the Middle East and 
South Asia. The tour will be of the familiar 
“ whistle-stop ” type. Nevertheless, as far 
as the Middle East is concerned, the visit 
has important significance and may have far 
reaching consequences. I feel therefore that 
I should let you have a preliminary assess¬ 
ment of the attitude of the present United 
States Administration to the Middle Eastern 
problem. There has been no formal 
definition of policy nor is there likely to be 
until after Mr. Dulles returns, but there 
have been several indications of their trend 
of thought. I shall be reporting fully by 
despatch but I though I would send you a 
letter in advance. 


2. Long before he became President, 
General Eisenhower made the much quoted 
remark: — 

“ So far as the sheer value of territory is 
concerned, there is no more strategically 
important area than the Middle East.” 

This was emphasised in Mr. Dulles’ 
celebrated first attempt to speak on tele¬ 
vision on the 27th January and again in the 
statement which Mr. Dulles made at a press 
conference held at the United Nations 
Headquarters on March 9th when he 
said: — 

“ President Eisenhower is keenly aware 
of the importance of the Near East and 
South Asia.” 
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3. Almost the first words which Mr. 
Dulles spoke to me were “ The President 
wants to be more friendly with the Arabs,” 
and this theme, as simple as one of the 
nature motifs in the Rheingold, recurs and is 
developed as the political drama unfolds 
here. For example, immediately after the 
Emir Faisal’s courtesy visit to the President 
on March 2nd, a press release quoting 
Mr. Eisenhower as having expressed his 
concern to the Emir over “ some evidence 
that there had lately occurred a deteriora¬ 
tion in relations between the Arab nations 
and the United States. He (the President) 
stated that it would be his firm purpose to 
seek to restore the spirit of confidence and 
trust which had previously characterised 
these relations and he hoped the Arab 
leaders would be inspired by the same 
purpose.” You yourself will remember a 
number of variations on this theme, which 
were detectable during your visit here last 
month. 

4. In the Middle East, as in the Far East, 
the President is seeking to move away from 
the policies of his predecessor. Mr. 
Truman’s Administration depended heavily 
on the Jewish vote. He was largely 
responsible for the emergence of the State 
of Israel and was constantly inclined to the 
Jewish rather than to the Arab side of the 
fence. The Republicans do not regard 
themselves as politically beholden to the 
Jewish voters in this country, and they see 
the Arabs as the people whose goodwill will 
be required in the event of hostilities in the 
Middle East. I think therefore that both by 
inclination and as a matter of policy they 
will try to woo the Arabs to the degree 
which other considerations permit. 

5. Were the Arabs and Jews the only 
element in the Middle East, the Administra¬ 
tion would, I think, regard their course of 
action as a relatively simple one, although 
they can hardly be so naive (naive as they 
often seem) as to suppose that they could 
henceforth disregard the latent power of the 
Zionist movement in (his country. Certainly 
they refer, though often as a second 
thought, to the bringing about of peace 
between Arab and Jew as an object of their 
Policy. But with General Eisenhower in the 
White House and with General Bedell 
Smith in an important position in the State 
Department, there is probably a better 
appreciation of the strategic implications of 
the British presence in the Middle East than 
was the case before. The Americans thus 
find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
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On the one hand they think that Arab good¬ 
will is an essential prerequisite for the 
defence of the area, and on the other hand 
they are aware, quite apart from their need 
for good relations with us generally on a 
world-wide basis, of the fact that we are 
necessarily the principal element in the 
defence of the area, especially as the 
Americans do not seem to wish to take on 
any new liabilities themselves. They note 
that we are having difficulties in our 
relations with three of the principal Middle 
Eastern countries, namely, Persia, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, and their aim appears to 
be to try to reconcile what they regard as 
two conflicting interests by tending to adopt 
the role of “ honest broker ” or “ friend of 
both parties.” This position is expressed in 
a series of day-to-day and very often hand- 
to-mouth decisions, and is not yet based on 
any firm or stated principles. 

6. A clear example of this is the 
American attitude towards the Egyptian 
problem. They agree that it is in the 
interests of the West generally that the Suez 
Canal Base should be in the maximum 
possible state of preparedness. But at the 
same time they want to see the Egyptian 
Government politically committed to the 
West, and they fear that we may pursue the 
first objective by methods which imperil the 
second. They are consequently reluctant to 
identify themselves firmly with us, and as 
soon as Egypt indicated that United States 
assistance in the proposed negotiations was 
not required the Americans withdrew to the 
sidelines. They agree with us in substance; 
they will seek to help us achieve our 
objectives; but in the process they will 
undoubtedly try to reconcile their recogni¬ 
tion of our place in the defence of the 
Middle East with what they consider to be 
the essential need of friendship of the 
peoples of the area. 

7. Difficult as it is to arrive at a common 
policy with the Americans on Persia and 
Egypt it will be infinitely more difficult to 
do so over Saudi Arabia, in which the 
United States Administration feels it has a 
special interest. Brought up as the 
Americans are with inherent prejudices 
against British imperialism, colonialism and 
general ” machiavellianism,” it is not 
surprising that they are reluctant to be 
associated with British “ oppression ” of the 
Arabs. As is well recognised, Americans 
have, psychologically, an urge to be 
“ loved.” (Gorer brings this out very clearly 
in his book, “ The Americans ”). They are 
apt to feel that everything could be settled 
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in the Middle East if only we were less hide¬ 
bound and secretive and out of date, and 
would deal with the Arab people in an open- 
hearted and open-handed American way. 
This was pithily summed up by the 
President when he spoke to me of using 
“ molasses, not starch.” 

8. Furthermore, the Americans are 
inclined temperamentally to identify them¬ 
selves with certain foreign individuals or 
countries who thus come to be regarded as 
American proteges. This has happened to 
some extent with the Saudis who are looked 
upon as enterprising people anxious to 
absorb the American way of life, in contrast 
to the people in the Persian Gulf sheik¬ 
doms who are instinctively looked upon as 
backward proteges of the British “ Colonial 
Office." And finally of course economic 
interests are not left out of account, and 
Aramco is thought of as much smarter 
and more up to date in its methods than the 
A.I.O.C., which in the minds of some 
Americans seems to be almost a relic of the 
Victorian era! 

9. It is with all these conscious and semi¬ 
conscious feelings and emotions about the 
Arabs and ourselves latent in the American 
mind, that we are entering a new and more 
active phase of American policy in the 


Middle East, and, as you know, quite apart 
from the instructions they receive, these 
feelings and emotions colour the thought 
and influence the actions of many American 
diplomatic representatives in the field. This 
Administration has a better grasp of the 
strategic realities in the area and a greater 
desire to exert influence and perhaps to 
intervene there. But they will want to do it 
in their way and not in our way, and their 
way will be closely directed and controlled 
by the President himself. The Republicans 
will be less inclined than the Democrats to 
nag at us but they will be just as reluctant 
to stand with us in the manner we want and 
frequently expect them to do. Therefore I 
foresee that we shall follow a stony path in 
our relations with the United States in the 
Middle East for some time to come. 

10. In the Far East we are apt to agree 
with the United States Administration but 
to get across American public opinion. In 
the Middle East we are apt to get across 
the Administration and so far at any rate, 
to be less exposed to public criticism. Of 
the two situations the latter is more 
damaging to our policy and interests. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROGER MAKINS. 


E 1071/15 No. 12 

MEETING OF THE ARAB LEAGUE, MARCH 28 TO APRIL 9, 1953 

Chancery, Cairo, to Eastern Department. (Received April 24) 


(1071/19/53. Confidential) Cairo, 

April 20, 1953. 

The 18th Ordinary Session of the 
Council of the Arab League was held in 
Cairo from 28th March, 1953, until 9th 
April. Meetings were held every day except 
on 6th April, which was a national holiday. 
Virtually no practical results were achieved. 
Egypt, who loudly proclaimed the impor¬ 
tance which she attached to the activities 
of the League, sent a strong delegation 
composed of Fuad Galal, Minister of 
National Guidance, Abbas Ammar, 
Minister of Social Affairs, Ismail al 
Qabbani, Minister of Education, Fathy 
Radwan, Minister of State, and headed by 
Mahmoud Fawzi, the Foreign Minister. 


The leaders of other delegations were Awni 
Abdel Hadi, Jordanian Ambassador to 
Egypt, Emir Mustafa el Shehaby, Syrian 
Ambassador, Neguib el-Rawy, Iraqi 
Ambassador, Sheikh Youssef Yassin, Acting 
Saudi Arabian Foreign Minister, Fuad 
Ammoun, Director-General of the Lebanese 
Foreign Ministry, Mahmoud Montasser, 
Libyan Premier (for opening meeting only: 
Libya was subsequently represented by the 
newly appointed Minister, Ibrahim el 
Senoussi). Aly el Moayyad, Yemeni 
Minister, and Ahmed Hilmi, Head of the 
All-Palestine Government. Abdel Khalek 
Hassuna, the Secretary-General, and 
Ahmed el Shukairy, Assistant Secretary- 
General were both present. 
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2. The first meeting opened under the 
presidency of Awni Abdel Hadi, the retiring 
chairman, with the admission of Libya 'to 
the League. Abdel Hadi welcomed Libya's 
membership and reviewed the work done at 
the previous session before handing over 
to Emir el Shehaby, president of the present 
session. After public opening speeches 
and addresses of welcome to Libya, to 
which Mahmoud Montasser replied, the 
remainder of the sitting was held in camera 
as were all subsequent meetings. 

3. An atmosphere of irresolution was 
apparent throughout the meetings of the 
Political Committee which began its work 
on March 29th under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Fawzi. On this occasion it put off a 
Syrian proposal on the unification of 
consular and diplomatic representation 
between Arab countries, and hedged over 
the Lebanese proposal that meetings should 
be open to the public. The solidarity so 
earnestly announced by Egypt was some¬ 
what belied by the first communique which 
said inter alia that tentative moves had been 
made to discover the possibility of discussing 
a common approach to Western policy in 
the Middle East. In the course of subse¬ 
quent meetings discussions on the German i 
Israeli Reparations question, the Canal 
Zone problem and the Buraimi dispute were 
postponed. Such resolutions as were 
adopted by the Committee were of no very 
far reaching importance. The member 
States were called upon to provide work for 
the Arab refugees on projects to be financed 
by U.N.R.W.A., to demand the implemen¬ 
tation of the United Nations’ Resolution 
regarding these refugees, and to protest 
against the proposed sale by Israel of 
refugee-owned lands worth £2 million. It 
was resolved to make every effort to bar 
Israel from the regional branch of the World 
Health Organisation. It was also resolved 
to further the spread of the Arabic language 
in Pakistan. Agreement was reached on the 
candidature of Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt) for 
the post of Chairman of the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee, of Constantin 
Zoreik (Syria) for that of Director-General 
of U.N.E.S.C.O., and of Iraq for member¬ 
ship of the Executive Committee of the 
World Health Organisation. The question 
of posts allotted to Arabs at the United 
Nations Secretariat was to be raised at the 
next United Nations session. With regard 
to League affairs it was decided to set up a 
Palestine Affairs Department under El 
Shukairy and to appoint Assistant 
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Secretaries-General, the posts being equit¬ 
ably shared amongst the member States, to 
take charge of the various committees of 
the League Council. The appointment of 
Raouf Abuilamaa (Lebanon) as Assistant 
Secretary-General (Cultural) was later 
approved. 

4. Otherwise the work of the Committee 
remained vague and wordy. Fawzi echoed 
remarks made by Neguib to the delegates at 
the start of session in calling for the 
strengthening of the League but no practical 
measures for accomplishing this were 
suggested. A considerable amount of 
attention was given to French North Africa 
and, after discussion of the question on 
April 3rd, delegates from Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunis appeared before the Political 
Committee on April 5th. The represen¬ 
tatives of Morocco and Tunis proposed 
that the Arab-Asian bloc should meet in 
Cairo to examine their problems. The 
former also proposed that Morocco 
should be represented at the League 
by its political parties and that a resolution 
should be passed to the effect that 
Morocco was a sovereign State. The 
Algerian delegate complained of the 
suffering of the Algerians and asked 
that the matter should be brought before 
the United Nations Security Council. 
North African representatives’ complaints 
resulted in the delegations to the Arab 
League instructing the Arab representatives 
at United Nations to raise the matter before 
the Security Council. One of the last 
actions of the Political Committee was to 
approve a proposal for Arab League Games 
to be held at Alexandria on 23rd July. 

5. The Economic Committee began its 
work in much the same way as the Political 
Committee by shelving an unspecified Saudi 
Arabian proposal but went on to approve 
an Iraqi resolution which declared that 
“the execution of the German /Israeli 
Reparations Agreement fundamentally 
affects the objects of the boycott of Israel.” 
The Committee did not discuss the matter 
further but passed the buck to the Political 
Committee which passed it to the Foreign 
Ministers, who failed to appear. Never¬ 
theless, during the remainder of the session, 
the Economic Committee dealt with more 
concrete problems. Among other resolu¬ 
tions it approved those suggesting the 
establishment of a wireless network between 
the member States, the construction of a 
road linking Egypt and Jordan via Aqaba, 
the repair and asphalting of the Bagdad- 
Damascus road and the repair and 
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extension of the Hejaz railway. Interest, 
however, was centred on the Israel boycott. 
It was decided that the attention of Greece, 
Turkey and Italy, amongst other countries, 
should be drawn to the importance attached 
by the Arabs to the question of smuggling 
goods to Israel. Member States concluding 
a trade agreement with any of these foreign 
countries should include a clause prohibit¬ 
ing the re-export to Israel of goods imported 
from Arab States. Arab States must not 
import goods from foreign firms having 
branches in Israel. Maritime and airline 
companies operating in Arab States should 
be warned that their ships and aircraft must 
not touch Israeli territory. There were 
also discussions on the denial of oil to Israel 
and on combating Israeli economic activity 
in Ethiopia. The Political Committee had 
decided to refer the stepping up of Arab 
economic competition in Ethiopia to a 
suggested conference of Finance Ministers 
in Beirut. 

6. In order to strengthen the economic 
situation in the Arab States themselves, it 
was resolved that their should be wider 
commercial exchanges between these States, 
that any country having a surplus of any 
commodity should ensure that no other 
member State was in need of it before 
offering it to a foreign country, and that 
mutual financial and technical aid should 
be encouraged. The Committee approved a 
grant of £E.2.000 for a Statistical institute, 
open to students from all Arab countries, 
to be set up by the Cairo University and for 
implementing schemes under Point IV. 

7. The remaining work of the Council’s 
session was accomplished by the Legal 
Department, which approved draft regula¬ 
tions extending diplomatic immunity to 
delegations to the Arab League Council, 
by the Cultural Committee, which decided 
to set up a Higher Arab Institute under 
Satei el Hosari, former Iraqi Education 
Minister, and by the Finance Committee 
which approved the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a publicity office in America. 

8. The most interesting event of the 
Council’s session was the failure of the Arab 
Foreign Ministers to attend. On the 31st 
March the Political Committee decided to 
recommend the Foreign Ministers to meet 
in Cairo on the 4th to discuss in particular 
the Israeli/German Reparations Agreement, 
the common policy to be adopted with 
regard to Mr. Dulles’ visit and the lifting of 
customs barriers. On April 1st the press 
gave considerable publicity to these invita¬ 
tions and confidently announced that the 


Emir Faisal, then in Washington, would be 
the first to arrive. On the 3rd, however, it 
was announced that the Syrian and Iraqi 
Foreign Ministers were unable to attend 
owing to pressure of work and that the 
Lebanese Foreign Minister, who had 
apparently taken his cue from them, would 
also not be present. The next day messages 
of polite regret were reported from the Emir 
Faisal and the Jordanian Foreign Minister. 
All appointed the heads of their respective 
delegations to represent them at the Council 
and it was announced shortly afterwards 
that the proposed meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers would not be directly concerned 
with the work of the Arab League Council. 
Egypt was somewhat taken aback by this 
development and Mahmoud Fawzi reiter¬ 
ated the need for the Ministers to meet to 
discuss these important questions, while 
Fuad Galal, the Minister of National 
Guidance, was certain that there must be 
some temporary hindrances which pre¬ 
vented the Ministers from coming. He 
believed that these would soon be removed 
and that the Ministers would attend. At the 
close of the session Major Gamal Hammad 
(described by the press as Egypt’s Military 
Attache to the Arab countries) spoke 
enthusiastically of the complete solidarity 
among the Arab countries which was a 
death blow to imperialist attempts to cause 
dissension. Shukairy also spoke feelingly 
of the support accorded to Egypt by her 
sister countries. 

9. The record of the 18th session is not 
an impressive one; yet, apart from the 
hysterical tone of Egypt's assertions of 
Arab support for Egypt, there was little to 
indicate open disagreement. The Lebanon 
became impatient over the question of 
abolishing visas which has been pending 
for seven years and which has now been 
referred back to the various Governments 
for their views. Otherwise there was no 
overt dissatisfaction with the workings of 
the League’s Council. All that was apparent 
was the usual determination to avoid taking 
a firm stand on any question other than that 
of blockading Israel. It seems likely that 
only Egypt expected any concrete results 
from the session. The Egyptian press itself 
was decidedly sceptical. Rose el Youssef 
published a cartoon showing A1 Masri 
Effendi welcoming the Arab League and 
asking “ Are you going to do anything or is 
it going to be the same as all the other 
times? ” AI Misri kept up a gloomy com¬ 
mentary beginning with a criticism of the 
League’s agenda and ending with a reflec- 
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tion that the meeting of the Finance 
Ministers had been postponed four times 
already and hoping that it might at last take 
place. This paper’s most interesting 
comment was on a Lebanese spokesman’s 
announcement that the Foreign Ministers 
had refused to attend a conference in Cairo 
because they felt that Egypt wanted to 
involve the Arab countries in a quarrel with 
the Great Powers for the sake of realising 
her own demands concerning the evacua¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal. Al Misri alleged 
that, as a result of this feeling, the Political 
Committee's meeting on 6th April was 
tumultuous and served no useful purpose. 
The paper went on to comment that some 
diplomatic observers had seen in this and 
similar happenings a sign that Arab solid¬ 
arity was beginning to disintegrate, a regret¬ 
table matter which would benefit no one 
but the foreign countries which had 


imperialistic interests in the Middle East. 
Such happenings were disturbing to the 
Arabs who had such great faith in their 
League, but whose hopes had, alas, been 
shattered. 

10. Whether or not the Lebanese spokes¬ 
man was accurately reported it seems 
probable that Egypt’s main object at the 
League Council was to secure solid Arab 
support in her dispute with us. At all events 
the other States avoided committing them¬ 
selves and the final result was that Egypt 
had to, and did, make the most of vague 
declarations of solidarity by the subordinate 
delegates who represented the absent 
Ministers. 

11. We are sending copies of this letter 
to Amman, Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, 
Jedda. Tel Aviv, Taiz, Tripoli and the 
British Middle East Office. Fayid. 


E 1192/131 No. 13 

AGREEMENT BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO SUPPLY THE 
IRAQI AIR FORCE WITH SIMILAR EQUIPMENT TO THAT USED BY 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Churchill to Sir J. Trout beck ( Bagdad) 


(No. 90. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, April 23, 1953. 

Your despatch No. 42 of the 25th 
February reporting the visit of Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Sanders, Commander- 
n-Chief, Middle East Air Forces, to Iraq, 
nas been considered in this department and 
other departments concerned. 

2. The assurance requested by Nuri Pasha 
(hat the Iraqi Forces be offered equipment 
°f the same types as those used by the 
British forces in the Middle East has already 
been met, so far as army equipment is 
concerned, by the undertaking given by 
General Sir Brian Robertson during his visit 
to Bagdad in March. It has now been 
agreed between the departments that a 
similar assurance in respect of equipment 
for the Iraqi Air Force may also be given. 

3. Your Excellency is therefore authorised 
to inform the Iraqi Government that Her 
Majesty’s Government agree in principle 
that the Iraqi Air Force should be equipped 
w ith aircraft of the same types as those 
employed by the Royal Air Force in the 
Middle East. 

4- I note that Nuri Pasha, while 
contending that this should be the agreed 


aim, recognised that it might take some years 
before the latest models of aircraft could be 
supplied to Iraq. In order that there should 
be no misunderstanding, it is important that 
the Iraqi Government should realise that 
no commitment can be made regarding the 
quantity of the aircraft that can be supplied; 
this must, of course, depend on availability 
from production and the demands of the 
Royal Air Force and the air forces of the 
Commonwealth countries and of other 
friendly Powers. 

5. For your own information, it is likely 
that, provided that orders are placed in 
good time the Iraqi Government will in fact 
be able to receive Venom aircraft very 
shortly after the squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force stationed in the Middle East have 
been rearmed with these aircraft. 

6. The visit which the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Middle East Air Force is to 
make to Iraq on the occasion of the acces¬ 
sion of His Majesty King Feisal will provide 
a good occasion for returning to the Iraqi 
Government this favourable reply to their 
request for an assurance in this matter. I 
shall therefore be glad if your Excellency 
will concert with Air Chief Marshal Sir 
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Arthur Sanders and convey to the Iraqi 
Government an assurance on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 3 and 4 above in 
whatever manner you judge to be most 
appropriate. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 


Amman, Cairo and Washington and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

A. D. M. ROSS 

(For Mr. Churchill). 


JE 1192/274 No. 14 

STATEMENT BY MR. DULLES ON MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE: 
POLICY IN THE CANAL AREA 

Sir R. Stevenson to Lord Salisbury. (Received May 12) 


(No. 787) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) May 12, 1953. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is text of Dulles’ statement. 

“The new Administration of President 
Eisenhower gave prompt consideration to 
the defence of the Middle East and dis¬ 
cussed with the British Government prior 
understandings which had been reached 
between the British Government and Presi¬ 
dent Truman's Administration. We also 
had discussions, relative to this same matter, 
with the representatives of the Egyptian 
Government both in Washington and in 
Cairo. 


“ The defence and well-being of this 
important part of the world are inevitably 
of great concern to the United States 
Government. We came to the conclusion 
that there should be a solution, consistent 
with full Egyptian sovereignty, with a 
phased withdrawal of British troops. All 
to be arranged, however, so that the 
important base in the Canal Area, with its 
depots of supplies and system of technical 
supervision, should remain in good working 
order and be available for immediate use 
on behalf of the free world in the event of 
future hostilities.” 


WU 1198/106 No. 15 

N.A.T.O. AND THE PROPOSED MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE 

ORGANISATION 

Sir Frederick Moyer Millar to Lord Salisbury. (Received June 12) 


(No. 425. (S.) Confidential) Paris. 
(Telegraphic) June 11. 1953. 

This question came up yesterday, both 
at the informal N.A.T.O. Council meeting 
in the morning, and again at the ordinary 
meeting in the afternoon. It was raised in 
the morning meeting in connexion with 
a statement made by the United States 
Representative on Mr. Dulles’ recent visit 
to the Middle East. This statement, 
which was mainly concerned to give 
an account of the impressions formed 
by Mr. Dulles after his visit to the 


different countries, did not contain anything 
very startling nor, I imagine, anything which 
will not already have been communicated 
to you by the United States authorities. I 
am not, therefore, reporting it in detail. 

2. The statement did, however, contain 
a sentence or two, to the effect that Mr. 
Dulles had come to the conclusion that there 
was little chance of securing acceptance ol 
any Middle East defence organisation on 
the lines hitherto contemplated and that 
little or no progress could be made with this 
matter until the general state of tension in 
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the Middle East had been reduced and the 
Arab Governments had regained their trust 
and confidence in the Western countries 
(including the United States). When 
Anderson had finished reading this state¬ 
ment about Dulles’ visit, the Turkish 
Representative announced that he also had 
a statement to make about the Middle East. 
He preferred, however, to wait and do so 
at the afternoon meeting. 

3. Zorlu duly made his promised 
statement at the end of the afternoon 
meeting. It turned out to be very largely 
an exhortation to the N.A.T.O. Govern¬ 
ments to support the United Kingdom in its 
present negotiations with Egypt. After 
calling attention to the dangerous situation 
for N.A.T.O. as a whole, caused by the 
present, largely defenceless state of the 
Middle East, and the vital necessity of 
filling this gap by setting up some kind 
of defence organisation with the least 
possible delay, Zorlu emphasised that, at the 
moment, the British troops on the Canal 
were virtually the only forces available in 
the area to deal with any possible aggression 
by the Russians. The Turkish Government 
would view with grave concern any sugges¬ 
tion that these troops should be removed 
from the Canal Zone, unless some satis¬ 
factory arrangements had first been made 
to provide some alternative means of 
defending that part of the world. Simply 
to replace the British troops by Egyptian 
forces could not be regarded as in any way 
satisfactory. From the military point of 
v 'ew the Egyptians would be quite incapable 
of defending the area, while the internal 
situation in Egypt was so precarious as to 
ntake it clear that the defence of the area 
could not safely be left to Egypt at the 
Present time. The present Egyptian 
Government was falling more and more 
u nder the control of the extremists, far too 
j}mch licence was being given to the 
Communists and the Egyptian Government 
3nd the Arab States in general were much 
°o prone to flirt with the Russians and try 
o maintain a neutral position as between 
l be Hast and West. 

4. The present situation was in fact 
^satisfactory and dangerous from the point 
view of N.A.T.O. as a whole. It was in 
e interests of N.A.T.O. that a satisfactory 
o ution of the Suez Canal problem should 

th ? Unt ^' an( ^ was therefore the duty of all 
ie N.A.l .O. Governments to do what they 
md to help the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment in their negotiations with Egypt. The 
•A.T.O. Governments should give the 


United Kingdom all the moral support they 
could at the present time and should, in 
particular, avoid doing anything which 
might encourage the Egyptians, or lead 
them to think that they could play one 
N.A.T.O. Government off against another. 

5. Zorlu then reiterated the importance 
which his Government attached to the early 
establishment of some kind of Middle East 
defence organisation. The experience of 
the recent months had convinced them that 
it was no use trying to get the Arab 
Governments into such an organisation at 
the present time. Although, individually, 
the Arab Governments might express 
sympathy with the idea, collectively, they 
consistently declined to come into any 
defence organisation. Therefore, the Tur¬ 
kish Government felt the only thing to do 
was to go ahead without them. The 
Defence Organisation should, however, be 
framed in such a way as to make it possible 
for the Arab States, and indeed Israel, to 
come in later on if they so desired, but their 
entry should not be made a prior condition 
for setting up the organisation. 

6. None of the other Permanent Repre¬ 
sentatives seemed to want to discuss this 
Turkish statement, and the American was 
noticeably silent. The Greek, while 
agreeing about the desirability of reaching 
an early settlement of the Canal issue, was 
inclined to fear that any public indication 
that the N.A.T.O. Governments supported 
the United Kingdom might have a contrary 
effect on the Egyptian Government to that 
designed. Zorlu said that he had not had 
any public action in mind and. once again, 
argued strongly that, in their own interest, 
the other N.A.T.O. Governments should 
back up the British. (Zorlu told me after¬ 
wards that the Turkish Ministers had 
spoken in this sense to Dulles.) 

7. I thanked Zorlu warmly for his 
statement and said that I was sure that 
anything that the other Governments could 
do to make clear their support of the United 
Kingdom would be greatly appreciated and 
most helpful. It was, I suggested, particu¬ 
larly important that the Egyptians should 
be left in no doubt as to where the 
sympathies of the N.A.T.O. Governments 
lay. As regards the Middle East Defence 
Organisation, I said that the United King¬ 
dom were naturally anxious to make 
progress with this matter and that, I 
believed, the authorities in London were 
now examining what could be done to 
advance things. I suggested, however, that, 
if the Defence Organisation were to have 
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any practical basis and forces on the 
ground, some kind of agreement with Egypt 
seemed almost essential if the Suez Canal 
Base were to be workable. Lord Ismay 
said, however, at this point that he had 
never been able to understand why we could 
not go ahead and reach some kind of agree¬ 
ment for the defence of the Middle East 
forthwith, even though this might be 
largely on paper and on a planning basis. 
He” pointed out that the North Atlantic 


Treaty had been signed before any 
Supreme Commander had been appointed 
or integrated forces existed. 

8. In the end, it was agreed that the 
Council should have a further look at this 
matter at an informal meeting fairly soon. 
I should, therefore, be grateful for up-to- 
date information as to present thinking in 
London about possible Middle East Defence 
Organisation. 


E 1025/6 No. 16 

CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
QUAI D’ORSAY ON MIDDLE EAST QUESTIONS 

Record of meetings between Sir James Bowker and M. Marchal at the Foreign 

Office on June 16 and 17, 1953 

First meeting—June 16, 1953, 11 a.m. 

Present: 

Sir James Bowker, Foreign Office. 

Mr. A. D. M. Ross, Head of Eastern 
Department. 

Embassy, Mr. A - L Ma y all > Her Majesty's Embassy, 
Paris. 

Mr. J. C. B. Richmond, Foreign Office, 
Middle East Secretariat (for refugees 
only). 

Mr. J. E. Powell-Jones, Foreign Office, 
Eastern Department. 


M. Marchal, Quai d’Orsay. 

M. Luc, Quai d'Orsay. 

M. Maillard, Quai d'Orsay. 

M. de Beaumarchais, French 
London. 


1. Sir James Bowker opened the discus¬ 
sion by welcoming M. Marchal, and said 
that the tradition of informal exchanges 
such as these was now established. He was 
particularly pleased that M. Marchal had 
been able to continue this tradition by 
visiting London so soon after taking up his 
new duties. 

2. Sir James Bowker said that the agenda, 
which had been communicated to the 
French Embassy earlier, included all the 
subjects suggested by them; the order had 
been slightly re-arranged so that the officials 
of the Foreign Office might be able more 
conveniently to attend at discussions con¬ 
cerning them. After the present meeting 
there would be further meetings at 4 p.m. 
on June 16, at 11 a.m. on June 17 and, if 


necessary, during the afternoon of June 17. 
M. Marchal expressed his pleasure at 
coming to London and said that he would 
be giad to follow the arrangements 
proposed. 

Stability of the Middle East 

3. Sir James Bowker said that he under¬ 
stood that M. Marchal had recently 
returned from the conference at Beirut of 
the Heads of French Diplomatic Missions 
in the Middle East; it would be helpful if 
M. Marchal would start by giving the con¬ 
clusions of that conference. 

4. M. Marchal said that this year’s 
annual conference at Beirut had confirmed 
the impression already held in the Quai 
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d'Orsay that the Middle East was less stable 
and more unpredictable than at the time of 
the last previous conference. The situation' 
in Egypt and the Palestine question contri¬ 
buted to this state of affairs. There was 
uncertainty in the Lebanon over the forth¬ 
coming election; in Syria, although there 
had been no apparent change, the position 
was less stable owing to the existence of 
conspiracies against the regime in neigh¬ 
bouring countries; in Iraq there had been 
troubles recently and the future was unsure. 
His impression was that disquiet and unrest 
were prevalent in various countries. 

5. Sir James Bowker agreed with the 
French appreciation. The problems of 
Egypt and Palestine coloured the situation 
in the different countries. He suggested that 
they should now proceed to discuss these 
individually. 

Iraq 

6. M. Luc said that in Iraq calm and 
order prevailed on the surface, but he feared 
that there might be trouble beneath. 

7. Sir James Bowker said that there was 
increasing impatience amongst the growing 
urban middle class in Iraq with the “ old 
guard ” politicians. The present Govern¬ 
ment, of which Nuri was the central figure, 
Was in no way progressive. There was a 
danger that the failure of Iraqi Govern¬ 
ments to introduce reforms might cause 
disillusionment. Troubles such as had 
appeared in Egypt and Syria might follow. 
Iraq's economic situation was favourable. 
What was needed was evidence that the 
Government were concerned with social 
reform. 

8. M. Marchal agreed that the movement 
°f the new middle class of officials and 
military officers, &c., to participate in the 
Government which had already been seen 
|n Egypt and Syria was liable to take place 
>n Iraq also. He would be interested to 
know how far Persian influence was 
prevalent in Iraq. 

9. Sir James Bowker said that the Iraqis 
w ere nervous of instability arising from 
e vents in Persia and conscious of their long 
common frontier. Mr. Ross added that 
Imports which had been circulating of 
Persian responsibility for the events which 
|ook place in Iraq during November had 
^een investigated and found to be baseless. 
More recently there had been reports of 
Persian activity among the Kurds which 
should be watched. 


10. Sir James Bowker said that the com¬ 
placent character of Iraqi politicians was 
dangerous. Although members of the 
Iraqi Government were comparatively 
realistic regarding the dangers of the inter¬ 
national situation, the attention they gave 
to current developments in internal affairs 
was not adequate. Mr. Ross said that we 
had made it clear in the appropriate quarter 
that we attached great importance to a 
proper social and political evolution in Iraq. 

11. M. Luc raised the question of Iraq’s 
readiness to co-operate in defence planning. 
Sir James Bowker suggested that this might 
more appropriately be considered under the 
heading of Middle East Defence. 

Jordan 

12. Sir James Bowker said that the new 
Sovereign and the Government which had 
taken office at the time of his accession were 
inexperienced, but had the advantage of 
enthusiastic public support. The Govern¬ 
ment, though rather more nationalistic than 
their predecessors, had taken recent frontier 
incidents calmly and were showing a com¬ 
mendable determination to take systematic 
measures to prevent infiltration and border 
raids, e.g., by increasing the police force. 

13. M. Marchal enquired whether the 
relations between the Trans-Jordanian and 
West Bank Palestinian elements in the 
population of Jordan were now better than 
they had been. Some eighteen months ago, 
about the time of King Abdullah’s assassi¬ 
nation. the divergence between them had 
been very sharp. Possibly the resignation 
of Abul Huda had improved the situation. 
Mr. Ross replied that the position was now 
better, but trouble might recur with the 
Parliamentary session in the autumn. The 
present Cabinet included five Ministers 
from the West Bank, two of whom were 
extremists. Although there was now more 
tolerance it was too early to say that there 
had been any definite improvement. 

Syria 

14. M. Marchal said that he had recently 
been in Damascus and had seen General 
Shishakli. He had appeared to be calm and 
to have certain definite policies in view. 
General Shishakli was anxious to establish 
a constitutional Government in Syria with 
the President's powers somewhat lessened 
and the Deputies reduced in number. He 
intended to hold elections after the promul¬ 
gation of the Constitution. The aim was to 
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regularise and stabilise his regime. If he 
succeeded in gaining popular support it 
would be the best regime Syria had ever 
had. Much depended on his own followers, 
of whom he was not altogether sure. 
M. Marchal added that Syria occupied a key 
position in relation to the other Arab 
countries and it was important that she 
should provide an example of order and 
stability. 

15. Sir James Bowker asked whether 
General Shishakli's Arab Liberation Party 
had made progress. There seemed to be 
two dangers to the regime: from former 
politicians and from military plotters. 
M. Marchal said that the moderate 
elements were reserving their position. The 
plots by military men including Colonel 
Saffa and a group in Iraq might be more 
serious. Sir James Bowker said that Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad had 
recently been told by the Iraqi Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that steps had been taken 
by the Government of Iraq to see that such 
groups as were in Iraq should not make 
trouble. The Syrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who had visited London for the 
Coronation, had not seemed very concerned 
about these plots. M. Marchal said he had 
had the same impression from Dr. Rifa’i. 
Colonel Saffa was travelling in Europe with 
an Iraqi passport, putting out propaganda 
for the “ Free Syria ” movement. 


Lebanon 

16. M. Marchal said that the French 
Heads of Missions Conference took place at 
a moment of political confusion in Beirut. 
The Chamber had been dissolved and writs 
issued for a new election. The outcome of 
this would show whether President 
Chamoun’s regime would continue. Presi¬ 
dent Chamoun was a man of great charm, 
but hardly a reassuring character. As his 
visits to other Arab countries had shown, 
he had so far been more concerned with 
foreign affairs than with domestic questions. 
The President was pleased with his achieve¬ 
ments in the former field. It was impossible 
to forecast the Lebanon’s future in the 
present obscure situation. Toleration and 
freedom of trade were both vital to the 
Lebanon and constituted a valuable element 
in the Middle East. It was important that 
stable conditions should be established. As 
a meeting place of East and West, the 
Lebanon had great possibilities for good or 
evil. 


17. Sir James Bowker suggested that now 
that the long rule of President Khouri had 
come to an end, a period of confusion was 
likely to ensue; the elements which had 
been excluded from power would all now 
try to seize their opportunity. He asked 
whether the Soviet Legation at Beirut 
appeared to be particularly active. M. 
Marchal replied that the Soviet Legation did 
not seem particularly active, though they 
might be preparing Communist teams for 
future use. The Lebanon was exposed to 
communism because of the great degree of 
freedom which existed there. 

Saudi Arabia 

18. Sir James Bowker outlined the situa¬ 
tion in regard to the frontier dispute, which 
was bedevilling our relations with Saudi 
Arabia. Our action in sending forces into 
the disputed areas had had a good effect on 
our Rulers and on those of the tribes who 
were resisting the Saudis; it had stabilised 
the situation and improved the atmosphere 
and had also had the effect we had hoped 
for of bringing the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment to accept arbitration. Our offer to 
withdraw our forces in return for the 
Saudis’ withdrawal of Turki had not been 
accepted and we were now exploring Saudi 
counter proposals. We hoped to agree on 
interim arrangements which would permit 
us to proceed with arbitration. 

19. Mr. Ross said in reply to a question 
by M. Marchal that it was not intended to 
take the question to the International 
Court. An arbitration panel of five or three 
persons with the widest terms of reference 
was what we had in mind. They should 
consider the traditional loyalties of the 
tribes, the degree of authority exercised by 
the disputing parties, the geography of the 
region and any other factors relevant to the 
establishment of an equitable frontier. This 
would be essentially an action taken 
between friends and would be without 
publicity. 

20. M. Marchal said that the action taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government and the 
achievement of a settlement by arbitration 
would have a good effect in the Middle East 
and, by showing how disputes could be 
settled in a conciliatory manner, would 
create a valuable precedent. 

21. Sir James Bowker said that the 
political situation in Saudi Arabia was 
calm; the monarchy remained unaltered 
although King Ibn Saud was growing old. 
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The Emir Saud was beginning to act for his 
father to an increasing extent and the 
succession should take place without 
difficulty. Although little progress was 
being made with social reform and money 
was going to waste in Riyadh, there was 
some improvement, for example in the 
pilgrimage which, thanks to the Crown 
Prince’s efforts, was much better organised. 
M. Luc observed that some progress had 
been made with the service of the Saudi 
internal debt and asked from what quarter 
a revolt against Saud might originate. Mr. 
Ross replied that we thought it unlikely 
that there would be any such movement; 
the possibility that the Kingdom would split 
into four Emirates was very remote. 

Persia 

22. M. Marchal said that the French 
Ambassador in Tehran had been impressed 
by the way in which the discipline and 
loyalty of the Persian Army had been main¬ 
tained. There had been no change in the 
standard of living since the oil crisis began. 
No progress had been made by the 
extremists. Mr. Ross asked whether it 
would be true to say that the Army would 
follow any leader who would support its 
position. M. Marchal replied that the 
interests of the Army were not political and 
that although it was not equipped with 
modern arms, it would, subject to that 
limitation, remain an effective force and 
Would stand by the Government. Mr. Ross 
said that this was an important point as 
what followed when eventually Dr. 
Musaddiq fell would depend largely upon 
the Army. It was also important that the 
Shah should maintain his position against 
that time. 

23. Sir James Bowker explained the 
Position regarding the oil dispute. The 
Proposals which we had put forward in 
February 1953, in agreement with the 
United States Government still stood. Dr. 
Musaddiq refused to accept the principle of 
compensation for the loss of the concession. 
This was a point on which we must stand 
firm as its relinquishment would have grave 
effects in neighbouring countries and else¬ 
where. The common front of the United 
Kingdom and the United States had 
fortunately been maintained. Our position 
Was one which the Persian Government 
Were well able to accept and to justify to the 
Persian people. Dr. Musaddiq continued 
*o maintain his position; though subject to 
increasing difficulty, this was still strong. 


and depended largely on the dispute con¬ 
tinuing unsettled. While the internal situa¬ 
tion was not encouraging, there was no 
signs that economic collapse was imminent. 
The Persian economy was one which could 
sag considerably without collapsing. M. 
Marchal agreed that a precipitate or 
premature settlement would not be 
desirable. There was no reason why we 
should not wait some months and see what 
might occur. 

24. Sir James Bowker thanked M. 
Marchal for the support which France had 
given to Her Majesty's Government at the 
United Nations and elsewhere. He also 
said we were grateful for the way in w'hich 
the French Embassy had passed on reports 
which had been received from the French 
Ambassador at Tehran. 

25. M. Marchal said that the Americans 
were conspicuously unpopular with the 
Persian Government and people. This was 
not due to any Persian feeling about 
Palestine or other external questions, from 
which Persia was singularly detached, but 
to the unfortunate incompatibility between 
Americans and oriental peoples. 

Palestine 

(i> Frontier Incidents and their Settlement 
(ii) Possibility of a General Settlement 

26. M. Marchal enquired whether our 
attitude towards the Tripartite Declaration 
of May 1950 remained unchanged. Sir 
James Bowker replied that Her Majesty's 
Government continued to stand firmly 
behind the Tripartite Declaration and on 
several occasions had let it be known to 
the Governments of the Middle East that 
they did so. M. Marchal agreed that any 
attempt at a forcible alteration to frontiers 
or armistice lines should be resisted. He 
did not think that the Tripartite Declaration 
should be referred to too often where minor 
incidents arose. It might be appropriate 
to discuss the principles underlining the 
Tripartite Declaration with the United 
States Government during the Bermuda 
conference. There were indications that 
the United States were thinking of rein¬ 
forcing or reaffirming the declaration in 
order to reassure the Arab States; they 
might propose this course at Bermuda. 

27. Sir James Bowker said that the Local 
Commanders’ Agreement had set up an 
apparatus which should make it easier to 
deal with incidents and infiltrations. The 
possibilities of making further progress in 
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the United Nations had been discussed with 
the new Secretary-General in London 
recently. The need was to speed up a 
settlement on incidents, and the provision 
ol more observers might help with this. 
M. Marchul agreed that it would be advan¬ 
tageous to have more observers. 

28. Sir James Bowker asked whether the 
Heads of Missions' conference at Beirut 
had put forward any ideas about the possi¬ 
bility of a general settlement. M. Marchal 
replied that the view of the conference had 
been that there was no hope of any general 
settlement at present. Nothing new would 
be likely to emerge from any United 
Nations discussion. The only hope seemed 
to lie in bilateral agreements between Israel 
and Egypt or Syria. It was possible that 
a reduction in the volume of immigration 
to Israel might allay Arab fears to some 
extent. Sir James Bowker said that Israel 
was not prepared to consider any con¬ 
siderable territorial adjustments, although 
minor alterations to the frontier might be 
possible; the Arabs continued to insist on 
the implementation of the 1947 resolution. 
Compensation arrangements for the 
refugees would be useful; the Israelis were 
prepared to consider this but the difficulty 
was their shortage of funds. 

29. Mr. Ross said that, although we were 
not members of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, we had endeavoured to 
assist behind the scenes in getting the 
blocked Arab accounts released by Israel 
and we shared the French disappointment 
at the attitude adopted by the Jordan 
Government. 

(iii) Refugees 

30. Sir James Bowker expressed our 
disappointment at U.N.R.W.A.'s failure to 
make progress with the resettlement of 
Arab refugees. The three-year programme 
had fallen badly behind. The gloom of the 
picture, however, was slightly relieved by 
the preliminary resettlement agreements 
which the agency had been able to make 
with certain Arab Governments. It would 
take some years before these agreements 
led to substantial resettlement, but mean¬ 
while we thought that U.N.R.W.A. should 
continue to provide relief. 

31. M. Marchal agreed, provided the 
proportion between relief and resettlement 
was maintained, but said he would like to 
know our reactions to the Ingrand pro¬ 
posals, which M. Luc then described briefly. 


32. Mr. Richmond said that we had been 
most interested in M. Ingrand’s proposals. 
His suggestion for getting compensation 
paid through a Middle East Development 
Bank would ensure that the sums paid 
were used in productive enterprise within 
the Middle Eastern area. We thought that 
this suggestion certainly merited further 
study and that this might be appropriately 
undertaken by the P.C.C. We were not, 
however, in favour of changing the charac¬ 
ter of U.N.R.W.A. on the lines proposed 
by M. Ingrand. Firstly, because we 
thought there would be great difficulty in 
getting the necessary degree of co-operation 
from the Arab Governments. Secondly, 
because any payment by Israel presupposed 
the willingness of the United States 
Government to assist and there was as yet 
no evidence that the United States Govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to do this. 
Finally we thought that the policy of 
separating U.N.R.W.A. as far as possible 
from the political questions outstanding 
between Israel and the Arabs was the 
right one, and this would be compromised 
if U.N.R.W.A. were concerned in the 
highly political question of compensation. 

33. M. Marchal said that if we thought 
that the P.C.C. might usefully study the 
compensation proposals in the Ingrand 
plan this raised the question of our views 
about the reactivation of the P.C.C. which 
was now rather moribund. Mr. Ross said 
that we would have to be careful about 
proposals for reactivating the P.C.C. since 
the Arabs might wish to use any such 
proposals as a peg on which to hang their 
ideas for enlarging and strengthening the 
P.C.C. This would be unwelcome to us. 

34. M. Marchal raised the question of 
the proposal to move the Headquarters of 
U.N.R.W.A. to Jerusalem. His Govern¬ 
ment were opposed to such a move. They 
thought that the amenities in Jerusalem 
were insufficient, that U.N.R.W.A. might 
have to build large premises, and that the 
style of living of U.N.R.W.A.’s officials 
might be more noticeable in Jerusalem than 
in Beirut and increase Arab criticism of 
the agency on this score. Sir James Bowker 
said there might be advantage in the 
agency headquarters living at closer 
quarters to the problem with which they 
were dealing and that the establish¬ 
ment of the Agency in Jerusalem might 
provide a much needed stimulus to eco¬ 
nomic activity in Arab Jerusalem. M. 
Marchal admitted the force of these 
arguments and the question was left open. 
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M. Marchal. 

M. Luc. 

M. Maillard. 

M. de Beaumarchais. 


Sir James Bowker. 

Mr. R. Allen, Head of African Department. 

Mr. R. T. D. Ledward, African Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. F. A. Warner, Central Department 
(for German influence only). 


Egypt 

(i) Defence Negotiations 

35. Sir James Bowker outlined the stage 
reached in defence talks with Egypt. We 
had suggested discussion to cover: — 

(a) A phased withdrawal of British 

armed forces from Egypt; 

( b ) the maintenance of the Canal Zone 
base in peace with a view to its 
earliest possible use in the event of 
war; 

(c) an arrangement for the air defence of 

Egypt; 

(d) Egyptian participation in an organ¬ 
isation for Middle East Defence. 

( e ) a programme of military and eco¬ 

nomic assistance by the United 
Kingdom and United States to 
Egypt. 

36. In fact, we had not discussed points 
(a), (c), (d) or (e) at all. The only point 
which had been touched on was (b). The 
Egyptians had been unable to accept any¬ 
thing less than prior acceptance by us of 
the principle of Egyptian control and 
management of the base installations and 
had refused to agree to set up the necessary 
technical committees unless we accepted 
this. We for our part regarded it as essen- 
fial to retain British technicians in the 
installations and to keep technical manage¬ 
ment and control of certain of them in 
which British equipment will be handled. 
We also regarded it as necessary that the 
technicians should receive their detailed 
instructions from London and that they 
should be in uniform and armed. 

37. Having declared themselves publicly 
°n these issues, the Egyptians had worked 
themselves into a position from which 
negotiations could only be resumed with 
difficulty. They were expecting the United 
States Government to make suggestions as 
a result of Mr. Dulles' visit to Egypt. If 
the Egyptians were to invite us to resume 
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our talks, we would proceed on the same 
basis as before, since if we were to accept 
the Egyptians' views on these points, we 
should have no means of providing for the 
maintenance of an efficient base in the Suez 
Canal Zone, or in fact for the defence of 
the Middle East. 

38. M. Marchal said that the Quai 
d'Orsay had naturally sympathised with us 
in the stand we had taken. France regarded 
the relationship between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom and the situation in the 
Canal as the key to the North African 
problem. As we well knew, France had 
other reasons for taking a close interest in 
the Canal. It was essential that the 
Western Powers should maintain their 
solidarity against Egyptian attempts to 
play them off against each other. At the 
same time, France did not want to 
become involved in the Egyptian situation 
directly. When negotiations began again, 
he hoped that the French Embassy would 
be kept closely informed, as they had been 
before, so that they would have a chance 
of putting a word in from time to time. 

39. M. Marchal asked which was the 
likelier eventuality—resumption of talks 
and possibly agreement—or progressive 
deterioration of the situation. Sir James 
Bowker said he hoped that it would be 
possible to talk, and even to reach agree¬ 
ment. But the longer the present uneasy 
situation continued, the more difficult it 
would be to stop deterioration to the point 
where sabotage attacks on our forces 
would oblige us to take vigorous counter¬ 
measures. It would seem that the Egyptian 
Government would be quite glad not to 
take extreme measures, for which there 
was little enthusiasm among the Egyptian 
public. But the Moslem Brotherhood and 
other extremists were anxious to assert 
their own will, and the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment might find that they could not resist 
the pressure upon them to attack us. 
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40. Mr. Allen added that the weaker the 
Government, the greater the pressure on 
them to attack us. But the Neguib 
regime had the experience of 1951 before 
them. At the moment they appeared per¬ 
plexed and confused, but the day might 
come when they might attack us for want 
of an alternative policy. Within the past 
few weeks, the chances of avoiding a clash 
had somewhat increased. 

41. M. Luc said that in the event of 
trouble, the French Government had con¬ 
sidered two possible hypotheses: one in 
which action was confined to the Canal 
Zone—and one in which action was 
extended to the Canal itself and affected 
the freedom of navigation. 

(ii) Navigation of the Suez Canal 

42. Sir James Bowker handed over a 
Note to M. de Beaumarchais replying to 
the proposals of the French Government 
regarding diplomatic action designed to 
protect the right of free transit. Her 
Majesty's Government agreed to the pro¬ 
posal that the British and French Ambas¬ 
sadors at Washington should now urge the 
United States Government to withdraw 
their objections to holding secret tripartite 
talks on the future of the Canal. When 
this proposal had been made, we could 
then consider putting proposals to the other 
maritime Powers. We were also ready to 
proceed forthwith with secret Anglo-French 
talks on practical measures to be adopted 
in the event of trouble. 

43. It was agreed that these talks would 
take place between British and French 
diplomatic representatives in the following 
weeks. On the British side naval repre¬ 
sentatives would be present. At this 
meeting an appreciation of the problem 
would be made, following which the French 
Government would decide whether they 
could appoint a technical representative to 
take matters further. 

44. M. Luc asked about the terms of the 
instructions to Her Majesty's Ambassador 
at Washington to act in support of the 
French approach. Mr. Allen said that we 
proposed to make the points that the 
dangers of leakage, which the United States 
authorities had feared, would now be less 
damaging and that the dangers of Egyptian 
interference were now greater and that the 
need for action was therefore more pres¬ 
sing. M. Luc preferred to take the line 
that the reason why the United States 


Government had not agreed to tripartite 
talks before was that it might prejudice the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. These had 
dragged on so long that there was now no 
point in further delay. It was agreed that 
this matter should be discussed further the 
following day. 

45. M. Marched pointed out that if the 
tripartite talks were started, the French 
Government would send a legal adviser, 
M. Monod. Sir James Bowker said that 
we would consider taking similar action. 

(iii) The Sudan 

46. Mr. Allen described the present 
position. The Governor-General’s Commis¬ 
sion had adjourned until the autumn. The 
Electoral Commission had been examining 
the rules for holding elections and had been 
unable to complete its studies before the 
rainy weather. There would therefore be 
no elections in the Sudan until October or 
November. The Electoral Commission had 
now adjourned for two months. Before 
adjourning there had been a dispute over 
the rights of the tribal leaders to take part 
in political activities and on this issue the 
pro-Egyptian Sudanese member of the 
Commission and the Egyptian member had 
walked out in protest against a letter from 
the Indian chairman of the Commission to 
the Governor-General which had the 
approval of the other members, including 
the American. It was evident that the 
Egyptians were trying by propaganda and 
the expenditure of money to extend the 
influence of the pro-Egyptian Party in the 
Sudan and recent evidence showed a 
healthier reaction on the part of the pro- 
Independence Groups. The Umma Party 
was now more active in the south. If the 
Umma could ally itself with the Socialist 
Republican Party, there might be a useful 
pro-Independence Coalition. 

47. M. Marchal said that the main 
point of interest to the French was the 
relationship between the Sudan and French 
Equatorial Africa. The possibilities of 
disturbances among the southerners 
spreading to Equatorial Africa was a 
major preoccupation of the Government of 
that territory, and they were happy that 
direct liaison was maintained through 
M. de Lesseps in Khartoum. 

48. Mr. Allen said that it should be kept 
in mind that the Governor-General was 
now responsible both to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. We had in Khartoum a Trade 
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Commissioner directly responsible to Her 
Majesty's Government alone. It was to be 
hoped that M. de Lesseps would keep in 
touch with both the Governor-General and 
Mr. Riches. There was no suggestion of a 
British High Commissioner for the Sudan 
and the functions of Sir Laurence Grafftey- 
Smith were confined to representing Her 
Majesty's Government on the Governor- 
General’s Commission, a body which had 
so far not had very much to do. 

49. M. Marchal asked if nothing could 
be done by the Sudan Government to direct 
Sudanese Moslem interests away from 
Egypt. He pointed out that in French 
territories, experience had shown that the 
establishment of indigenous religious 
schools for Mohammedans had lessened 
the tendency for young Mohammedans to 
go elsewhere for their religious education. 
France would welcome closer relations 
between the Sudan and Equatorial Africa; 
perhaps there could be more cultural 
exchanges. 

<iv> Arms for Egypt 

50. Sir James Bowker thanked the French 
representatives for the co-operation we had 
constantly received in the matter of preven¬ 
ting the supply of lethal weapons to Egypt 
for use against our forces. 

51. M. Luc said that the Quai d'Orsay 
had done their best in this respect, although 
it was often very embarrassing because of 
the commercial interests involved. A case 
in point was that of a French firm who had 
undertaken to supply the Egyptians with 
tnortar shells in 1949 and had deposited 
13 million francs with the Egyptians in 
earnest of this undertaking. The original 
consignment, made in 1949, had proved 
defective and the Egyptians were now 
demanding the fulfilment of the contract, 
•n default of which the deposit would be 
forfeited. 

52. Mr. Allen said that he thought, 
although we would appreciate the awkward¬ 
ness of the situation caused by the financial 
loss to the company, our view would be that 
^e would hope that the French Government 
would continue to impede the shipment of 
the mortar shells by all possible means. 

53. In reply to a question by M. Luc, 
Sir James Bowker said that Mr. Dulles had 
told the Egyptians that they could expect 
no deliveries of arms from the United States 
ln the present circumstances. 
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Libya 

54. M. Marchal expressed gratitude for 
the close touch which had been maintained 
on developments in Libya and the course 
of the Anglo-Libyan negotiations. Did Sir 
James Bowker think the negotiations would 
be quickly concluded? 

55. Mr. Allen said that Her Majesty’s 
Government were making a great effort to 
get on with the negotiations while the 
Libyan Prime Minister was still in London. 
Indeed, negotiations had dragged on so long 
that one sometimes despaired of ever 
finishing them. But we were very conscious 
of the need to bring them to a conclusion, 
not only for their own sake, but because of 
the possible effect on Libya of the situation 
in Egypt. The main outstanding questions 
were: — 

(a) The problem of lands and buildings; 

(b) the question of jurisdiction over 
troops in Libya; 

(c) the Financial Agreement (which we 

hoped would be concluded in July). 

56. M. Luc expressed the hope that the 
Financial Agreement would be concluded 
by July 15, to give the French a chance to 
conclude their agreement in the second half 
of July. 

57. Mr. Allen said that in the meanwhile 
things might go wrong in Libya itself. The 
provincial Governments were increasingly 
insistent upon their autonomy and King 
Idris was jealous of his powers, and apt to 
interfere with internal administration. 
Moreover, the Egyptians sought oppor¬ 
tunities to interfere. The Tripolitanians 
seemed of late to have been growing more 
anti-Egyptian and the Cyrenaicans more 
pro-Egyptian—the reverse of the previous 
trend. 

58. M. Luc said that reports of the 
activities of King Idris, while the latter was 
in Egypt, had not been too bad. He went 
on to ask what would happen if no agree¬ 
ment were concluded by July 31 and if the 
old agreement lapsed without a new one 
being concluded. Mr. Allen answered that 
we would in that event have to renew the 
old agreement or simply agree to its 
remaining in force on a temporary basis. 
M. Luc stressed the importance of speed 
in ratifying any agreement which was 
concluded. Surely, it would be dangerous 
to delay ratification beyond the Christmas 
Recess since opposition to an agreement 
might grow in Libya itself. 
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59. M. Marchal expressed concern over 
the fate of the Italian Colony in Tripoli. 
The Italian Colony there remained a factor 
of stability and of economic progress. The 
Italians were exceedingly nervous and the 
French Government hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government for their part would 
use their influence to see that the Italian 
Colony kept their position. 

Tunis, Morocco and Tangier 

60. M. Marchal outlined the reforms 
which the French Government was trying 
to give effect to in Tunis and Morocco. The 
reforms had made less progress in Morocco 
than in Tunisia. In Tunisia, the object had 
been to organise elections for the municipal 
assemblies. This had been accomplished, 
which showed the existence of a modicum 
of moderate elements there. The extension 
of Tunisian representation in the Govern¬ 
ment had been hampered by the lack 
of qualified people and there had been 
considerable dispute over the problem of 
how the French Colony might be repre¬ 
sented. In Morocco, traditions were more 
deeply rooted and agreement upon the 
necessary reforms was further off. 

61. M. Marchal said that the French 
intention was to stick to their position in the 
United Nations General Assembly, where 
they expected North Africa to be raised 
again. It was unlikely that the question 
would come before the Security Council. 
Arab States had generally made a distinc¬ 
tion in their diplomatic representations to 
the French between their attitude to the 
North African problem and their relations 
to France in general. It was probable that 
the Asian countries rather than the Middle 
Eastern countries would take the initiative 
in bringing the matter before the General 
Assembly this time, and he did not expect 
any attempt to be made to raise it in the 
Security Council. 


62. Sir James Bowker said that France 
would continue to have our steady support 
on the North African question in the United 
Nations. 

German Influence in the Middle East 

63. M. Marchal said that his Government 
were under the impression that German 
influence in the Middle East was once again 
on the increase. He noted in particular the 
presence of German military advisers in 
Egypt, which was, he believed, most 
unwelcome to the British. M. Luc said 
that the Germans were making efforts to 
regain their former commercial position in 
Syria and Iraq. 

64. Sir James Bowker replied that he did 
not think the Germans had yet succeeded 
in making much headway but there was 
certainly a German trade drive. The means 
applied were legitimate commercial ones— 
lower prices, shorter delivery dates and 
intensive trade promotion. 

65. The problem of German advisers in 
Egypt had been discussed between the 
Prime Minister and Dr. Adenauer. Both 
technical and military advisers there had 
been giving us concern. We believed them 
to be training Egyptians for guerrilla war¬ 
fare against British troops and to be 
encouraging the Egyptians in their resolve 
not to come to terms with us. Both in Egypt 
and Syria, with their dictatorial regimes, 
certain Germans, mostly ex-regular officers 
and former Nazis, had had a chance to gain 
influence and jobs in private capacities. 

66. Mr. Warner pointed out that the 
recent German-lsraeli Compensation Agree¬ 
ment had hampered the conclusion of trade 
agreements between the Federal Republic 
and Arab States. He added that the Federal 
Government had at present no funds for 
expenditure in the Middle East. 


M. Marchal. 

M. Luc. 

M. Maillard. 

M. de Beaumarchais. 
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Middle East Defence 

67. M. Marchal said that the French 
representatives in the Middle East, at their 
recent meeting at Beirut, had agreed that 
there was at present, especially in view of 
the continued Anglo-Egyptian deadlock, no 
serious possibility of general negotiations 
with the Arab States with a view to the 
establishment of a Middle East defence 
organisation as hitherto conceived. 

68. The French shared the Turkish view 
that we should now establish a planning 
group, in Cyprus or in London, consisting 
of the seven sponsoring Powers only. This 
should be done quietly and discreetly. The 
group, once established, would show itself 
prepared to negotiate separately with such 
Arab States as might wish to discuss 
questions of Middle East defence. To 
proceed in this way, rather than by con¬ 
voking a conference with the Arab States, 
would have the advantage of allowing for 
the possibility of negotiations between the 
planning group and Israel. 

69. Sir James Bowker agreed that there 
was little chance at present of the Arabs 
joining a Western-sponsored M.E.D.O. Her 
Majesty’s Government appreciated the 
advantages of going ahead; a planning 
group, if established now, would be a 
centre of attraction for the Arab States and 
would demonstrate the intention of the 
sponsoring Powers to defend the Middle 
East, about which there might be some 
doubt in the area. We were not sure, how¬ 
ever, whether the psychological moment at 
which a planning group would have served 
as a centre of attraction might not have 
Passed; this was the opinion of some of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives. There was the 
further difficulty that practical planning 
would not be possible until the future of the 
Egyptian base was known. The Americans 
were not in favour of going ahead with 
M.E.D.O. now. He felt that some clearer 
tudication of American thinking was need el 
before we could decide what the next move 
should be. 

70. M. Marchal said that the French had 
a| so had no clear indication of American 
linking on Middle East defence. It seemed 
fhat the Americans were toying with the 
*dea of doing something with the Arab 
league Security Pact; the French did not 
think that anything useful could be done 
w ith the Pact.' 

71. Sir James Bowker agreed that nothing 
c °uld be based on the Arab League Security 
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Pact. He did not think, however, that 
Mr. Dulles personally favoured this idea. 

72. M. Luc suggested that the discreet 
establishment of a group, perhaps in 
London, would go some way to meet 
American misgivings about the possible 
effect on the Arabs of proceeding with 
M.E.D.O. The planning group could plan 
on the assumption that bases in the Middle 
East, even though not available in time of 
peace, would be both necessary and avail¬ 
able in war. 

73. M. Marchal said that the Arabs did 
not believe in the reality of the Soviet threat. 
Recent Soviet moves would reinforce their 
attitude. Even if they could be brought to 
believe in the reality of the threat, they 
would no doubt prefer to meet it by 
attempting to maintain neutrality rather 
than committing themselves to the Western 
side. 

74. M. Marchal and Sir James Bowker 
agreed that the planning group which the 
French had in mind would in fact take the 
form of a series of staff talks. The 
Americans might be willing to go so far as 
this, especially in view of the enthusiasm 
shown by the Turks. The primary purpose 
of the planning group, which would be set 
up with no publicity, should be to make 
military plans; when its existence became 
known, it would serve the secondary 
purpose of making a psychological 
impression on the Arab States. Even if the 
future of the Egyptian base remained 
uncertain, the planning group could plan on 
various hypotheses. The object should, 
however, be to concentrate on the military 
rather than the political aspects of Middle 
East defence. 

75. M. Luc asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment of Iraq were showing less interest than 
before in the defence of the Middle East. 

76. Sir James Bowker said that Iraq, like 
the other Arab States, did not want to com¬ 
mit herself to the Western Powers in 
present circumstances. The Iraqis were, 
however, showing a healthy eagerness to 
develop their forces against external 
aggression. 

Palestine (continued) 

(iv) Arab Blockade 

77. M. Luc said that the Arab League 
had recently decided that landing rights in 
the Arab States should be denied to air lines 
which operated to Israel. Only in the 
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Lebanon had there been any attempt so far 
to enforce this decision. Mr. Ross said that 
the activity of the Arab League was tending 
to increase where the boycott was con¬ 
cerned. In the Lebanon a circular letter had 
been sent to air lines, but no action had 
been taken either by the companies or by 
the Lebanese Government to implement the 
Leagues decision; it had not been necessary 
for Her Majesty’s Ambassador to intervene 
in this question and our information was 
that the Lebanese authorities did not intend 
to pursue it further. M. Luc agreed that 
this was not a question of immediate 
concern; it was, however, potentially a 
serious threat to French interests. 

78. Sir James Bowker said that Her 
Majesty's Government did not recognise the 
Arab blockade to have any justification and 
were taking the necessary steps to protect 
British commercial interests in cases where 
these were threatened; it had been necessary 
for Her Majesty’s Representatives to inter¬ 
vene in several instances, generally with 
success. M. Marchal agreed that the 
policies at present being followed in this 
matter should be continued. 

Move of Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to Jerusalem 

79. M. Marchal raised this question. Did 
the agreement that the representatives of 
certain of the Western Powers should 
remain in Tel Aviv for two years date from 
the transfer of the Ministry or from the 
conclusion of the agreement? Mr. Ross 
replied that it dated from the conclusion of 
the agreement. 

80. M. Marchal said it was important 
that no steps should be taken which would 
prejudice the chances of an international 
settlement concerning the status of 
Jerusalem on the basis of the United 
Nations Resolution calling for the estab¬ 
lishment of corpus separatum. Sir James 
Bowker agreed, but pointed out that it was 
unlikely that any arrangements could, at 
present, be made except perhaps for the 
Holy Places. M. Marchal repeated that we 
must not weaken our position in regard to 
a corpus separatum. 

Jordan Charitable Institutions Law 

81. M. Luc said that the French Govern¬ 
ment were concerned that the united front, 
which had been built up after consultations 
at Amman, had not been maintained. The 
French Government had wished merely to 
warn the Jordan Government that they 


must respect the established rights of 
foreign religious and charitable societies. 
The United States Ambassador had gone 
ahead with a protest to the Jordanians on 
points of detail which could only give 
offence. Her Majesty’s Ambassador alone, 
owing to his special position, should have 
given specific advice to the Jordan Govern¬ 
ment in an internal matter of this kind. 
Moreover, Her Majesty's Ambassador was 
understood to have followed the example of 
his United States colleague without consult¬ 
ing his French colleague and to have advised 
British institutions to register in accordance 
with the Law. The French Government 
were concerned lest the important French 
interests in the Holy Land should be 
endangered by recent events. They would 
now follow suit as regards registering the 
French societies. But there had been a 
serious lack of co-operation. Sir James 
Bowker explained that no report had yet 
been received from Her Majesty's Ambassa¬ 
dor; his instructions had been to urge that 
the offensive provisions in the Jordan Law 
should be modified, and that the traditional 
rights of the charitable institutions should 
be respected. Mr. Furlonge would be 
informed of the importance which we 
attached to co-ordination with the other 
Powers concerned in this matter. 

Arms Supplies 

82. M. Marchal said that this subject 
should be considered in the context of the 
machinery which had been set up in the 
Near East Arms Co-ordinating Committee 
to provide for consultation between the 
Western Powers; the principles to govern 
arms deliveries set out in the Tripartite 
Declaration should be borne in mind, and 
we must also consider the need to maintain 
some equilibrium. Sir James Bowker said 
that we made it our practice to consider 
each case on its merits. The exceptional 
case of Egypt had already been discussed 
separately. We had to bear in mind our 
obligations to Iraq and Jordan and were 
conscious of the traditional French obliga¬ 
tions to Syria and the Lebanon. Where we 
received requests for arms from these two 
countries we made a practice of providing 
the French Government with advance 
information of them, but we could not 
necessarily agree to turn such requests 
down where Syrian or Lebanese Govern¬ 
ments insisted upon them. We should 
continue to consult with the French Gov¬ 
ernment concerning such cases. M. Marchal 
said that British proposals to supply arms 
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to Syria and the Lebanon might be open to 
two objections; either that France, as a^ 
traditional supplier, should be left to 
provide their requirements, or in the case of 
certain items, that they were inherently 
obje:tionable. M. Luc added that some 
British proposals in this category, when 
taken together, came near to bringing the 
Non-Substitution Agreement into question 
and prejudicing the traditional French 
special position. Sir James Bowker said 
that we had no intention of supplanting the 
French in this field. There were, however, 
particular cases in which the Syrian or 
Lebanese Governments were pressing us for 
the supply of particular items, presumably 
for some good reason, and it was not 
desirable that we should lose goodwill by 
refusing such requests; were we to do so, it 
was likely that they would be supplied by 
the United States. 

83. M. Luc said that the position regard¬ 
ing the Lebanon was acceptable. In Syria 
it was necessary to consider the relative 
importance of Anglo-Syrian and Anglo- 
French relations and also the general 
Western position in Syria. The large 
measure of confidence which the French 
enjoyed in Syria was based to a great extent 
on their arms deliveries, and it was 
important that this should not be 
prejudiced. This was not a question of 
commercial jealousy; Western interests as a 
whole were at stake: Sir James Bowker 
said that we took full account of these con¬ 
siderations and hoped that any differences 
could be smoothed out by the consultation 
which took place before reference to 
N.E.A.C.C. 

84. M. Marchal said that France has 
recently received a substantial order from 
Israel, and Syria had also made a large 
demand of Great Britain; he had come 
to no decision concerning these questions. 
Sir James Bowker said that he was doubtful 
whether the Israeli requests could 
reasonably be refused. It was agreed that 
the N.E.A.C.C. was functioning satis¬ 
factorily. 

Oil 

!i) Inter-Company Solidarity 

85. M. Luc said that the French Govern¬ 
ment were interested in the arrangements 
which the companies had made with the 
Arab States. It seemed that the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s agreement was as 
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good as could be expected, and that the 
prevailing position was on the whole satis¬ 
factory to the producing countries. The 
current negotiations between Aramco and 
the Saudi Arabians for a revision of their 
agreement might cause trouble. Mr. 
Ramshotham agreed that there was no 
immediate threat to the “ fifty-fifty ” agree¬ 
ments. A fall in oil prices, however, was 
likely and might cause trouble. Our view 
was that the consequent reduction in profits 
should be borne equally by the producing 
countries, in accordance with the “ fifty- 
fifty ” profit sharing arrangements. Iraq, 
had already protested to the Iraq Petroleum 
Company against the recent reduction in 
the Iraqi border price. The negotiations 
which the Arabian-American Oil Company 
were now holding in Saudi Arabia would 
not, so far as we could tell, affect the “ fifty- 
fifty ” arrangement, but might well lead to 
some raising of the posted price of crude oil. 

86. Mr. Ramshotham said that the 
prevailing uncertainty about prices was 
increased by the possibility that cheap 
Persian oil might become available. It was 
important that the companies should not 
be pressed by consumer countries to reduce 
their price in order to compete with a lower 
Persian price. The question of over¬ 
production of crude oil in the Middle East 
might soon arise, particularly in Kuwait, 
where a cut back in planned production 
would probably be necessary. The problem 
of the future would be the arrangement ot 
production quotas between the different 
producing countries. M. Luc agreed that 
French and British interests in this matter 
were identical, both as consuming countries 
and as Powers having an interest in the 
Middle East. 

87. Mr. Ramshotham said that no 
progress had been made in settling the 
principle on which payments under the 
Transit Agreements to be negotiated with 
Syria and the Lebanon could be based. 


(ii) Structure of I.P.C. 

88. M. Luc enquired whether the anti¬ 
trust proceedings in the United States had 
had any serious consequences for the 
I.P.C. Mr. Ramshotham replied that the 
I.P.C. had not been cited and was not 
directly affected. The American sharehold¬ 
ing groups had been cited, but our opinion 
was that the new Administration intended 
to allow the anti-trust proceedings to lapse. 

D* 2 
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(iii) Utilisation of Revenues 

89. M. Marchal said that the French 
Government were concerned with the 
danger of disequilibrium between the 
countries of the Middle East which enjoyed 
large revenues from oil exploitation, and 
those which had none. He wondered 
whether any means could be found of fund¬ 
ing the oil revenues and making use of them 
for the development of the region as a 
whole. Sir James Bowker said that this 
would be most desirable but that it would 
be premature to attempt to force it on the 
Governments which enjoyed oil revenues, 
none of which had so far shown any inclina¬ 
tion to use these resources for the economic 
development of the region as a whole. Jt 
was agreed that at present it was only 
possible to take note of the problem. 

90. At this point Sir James Bowker was 
obliged to withdraw from the meeting. 
M. Murcha! said that he was most grateful 
for the welcome which he had received. His 
conversations with Sir James Bowker had 
been most useful, and it was to be hoped 
that the exchange of views would continue 
through the Embassies in London and 
Paris. Sir James Bowker said that the 
contact which had been established and the 
exchange of views had been most valuable; 
he hoped that further meetings of a similar 
sort would take place in due course. 

Arab League and Arab-Asian Bloc 

91. M. Marchal said that his impression 
was that the Arab League had been rather 
calmer and more moderate since Hassouna 
had taken the place of Azzam Pasha as 
Secretary-General. The French Govern¬ 
ment were concerned at the role which the 
Arab-Asian bloc was playing in the United 
Nations Assembly; there was a danger that 
the value of the Assembly might be reduced 
by the activities of the bloc, or even that 
its continued existence might be called in 
question. The only course seemed to be to 
continue to try to persuade the countries 
of the bloc, and particularly the Arab 
countries, to adopt a more reasonable line. 
Mr. Ross said that in some fields the Arab 
League was showing rather increased 
activity; the Arab League Collective 
Security Pact was shortly to be reactivated, 
and there had been a report from Amman 
that some more concrete steps were likely 
to be taken by the League in the economic 
field. On the other hand we knew of one 
case, that of Saudi Arabia, in which the 
League’s views had been ignored by a 


member Government and a more moderate 
course taken. We were, to some extent, 
bound by past statements in favour of the 
realisation of the common aims of the 
Arabs, but hoped nevertheless that the 
more moderate elements in the League 
would predominate in future. Mr. Ross 
agreed that the activities of the Arab-Asian 
bloc were tiresome and should be frustrated, 
if possible; it was important that individual 
countries should not be allowed to put 
themselves in a position from which they 
could not reasonably withdraw. It was 
agreed that Great Britain and France were 
in very similar positions in this matter and 
must continue to maintain their solidarity. 

Co-ordination of Policy among the Western 

Powers 

92. M. Marchal said that the co-ordina¬ 
tion between British and French representa¬ 
tives in Middle Eastern capitals was good. 
The British Information Services, on which 
M. Luc had commented at a previous 
meeting, were now putting out nothing 
harmful to French interests. On the 
Governmental plane, Franco-British co¬ 
operation was satisfactory, but where the 
United States Government were concerned 
co-operation was quite inadequate. The 
Bermuda Conference would provide a use¬ 
ful opportunity for improvement in this 
field. There was admittedly a danger that 
repeated tripartite demarches might reduce 
the value of such action. Consultation, 
however, was always desirable particularly 
because of the instability of the Middle 
East but in minor matters it was normally 
sufficient for one Power to act in the 
interest of all three. The French Govern¬ 
ment would have welcomed more informa¬ 
tion from Her Majesty's Government about 
certain questions, such as the renewal of 
negotiations with Egypt and Mr. Byroade's 
recent visit to London. Mr. Ross suggested 
that it would be agreed that, with one or two 
exceptions, contact was maintained satis¬ 
factorily and sufficient information passed 
and that no special permanent machinery 
was needed. 

93. Mr. Ross enquired whether the 
French Government were inclined to admit 
Turkey to consultation concerning the 
Middle East on a footing of equality. In 
our view the Turks were reliable and astute 
and had a considerable position in the 
Middle East. We should favour consulta¬ 
tion where our common interests were 
engaged. M. Marchal said that French 
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co-operation with Turkey was maintained 
through the French Ambassador in Ankara. 
Local consultation with Turkish represen-' 
tatives was often fruitless as they were 
commonly not well informed. The position 
of Turkey in relation to the Arab Govern¬ 
ments was uncertain. M. Luc added that 
occasional exchanges of views between the 
French and Turkish Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs would be useful. 


French Consular Representation in the 

Persian Gulf 

94. M. Luc said that the French Heads 
of Missions at the Conference in Beirut had 
asked that a further effort should be made 
in this matter. It was proposed that the 
French Consular Representative at Basra 
should be granted an exequatur in respect 
of the Gulf Shaikhdoms excluding Muscat. 
Mr. Ross replied that this was a possibility 
which was not absolutely excluded. He had 
thought that the French Embassy would 
have put forward a proposal for discussion. 
We were, or course, unable to consider 


agreeing to a resident Consul. M. Luc said 
that he was glad to hear this. He had 
thought that we were strongly opposed to 
the idea of any arrangement involving the 
French Consular Representative at Basra. 
The other possibilities which had been 
considered were that an exequatur should 
be issued to the French Consul-General in 
London, who should delegate its exercise; 
or that the French Charge d'Affaires in the 
Yemen should maintain a link with the Gulf 
States. As regards Kuwait the French 
Government would propose that a French 
Consular Agency should be set up under 
an Honorary Consular Agent. Mr. Ross 
said that this last suggestion could not be 
entertained. It was true that an American 
Consul had been accepted at Kuwait, but it 
was explicity stated when Her Majesty's 
Government agreed to this appointment, 
that it could not be taken as a precedent 
for similar appointments by other powers; 
the American position was exceptional in 
that there were a large number of American 
citizens in Kuwait. The Basra proposal 
would be preferable. 


ER 1016/71 No. 17 

TRANSFER OF THE ISRAELI MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO 

JERUSALEM 


Sir R. Makins to Lord Salisbury. 


(No. 660 <S.) Confidential) Washington, 
(Telegraphic) August 5, 1953. 

The Heads of the Arab Missions here, 
excluding Jordan, called on the Acting 
Secretary of State yesterday to make repre¬ 
sentations on the transfer of the Israeli 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Jerusalem. 

2. The Lebanese Ambassador, who acted 
as spokesman, maintained that in view of 


(Received August 5) 

Israel's dependence on the United States 
the latter could not avoid responsibility 
for this disregard of United Nations 
resolutions. He also argued that the Israeli 
action indicated an intention to commit 
further aggression, since no Government 
would deliberately establish its capital at 
the most exposed point in its territory 
unless it counted on a change of frontier. 
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WU 1198/205G No. 18 

RECORD OF PRELIMINARY NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE SEVEN 
SPONSORING POWERS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A MIDDLE 

EAST DEFENCE ORGANISATION 

August 1952-February 1953 

No. 1 

Initial United Kingdom Communication to the Governments of the United States, 
France, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 


(No. 930. Secret) Foreign Office, S.W. 1. 
Sir, 6th August, 1952. 

With reference to my telegram No. 3185 
of 6th August, I enclose three copies of a 
memorandum containing the proposals of 
Her Majesty's Government for the establish¬ 
ment of the Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion. 

2. I shall be grateful if Your Excellency 
will give the memorandum to the United 
States Government and invite them to 
express their views on it to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to the remaining five 
sponsoring Powers (France, Turkey, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa), 
to whom copies of the memorandum are 
being similarly communicated. You should 
suggest that views might first be exchanged 

His Excellency 

The Right Honourable 

Sir Oliver Franks, g.c.m.g., k.c.b., 

&c., &c., &c., 

Washington. 


by correspondence among all the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. If this preliminary ex¬ 
change shows that a meeting might be 
useful in order to reach identity of view as 
regards both the contents of the memoran¬ 
dum and plans for future action, we shall 
be glad to arrange such a meeting in London 
and suggest that it should be kept as 
informal as possible, each country being 
represented by a member of Counsellor 
rank of its Mission in London. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Paris and 
Ankara. 

I am. with great truth and respect. 

Sir, 

Your Excellency’s obedient Servant, 
(For the Secretary of State) 
HOOD. 


Enclosure to Foreign Office despatch No. 930 to Washington, and enclosure No. I 
to Foreign Office despatch No. 763 to Paris 

UNITED KINGDOM MEMORANDUM ON THE ALLIED MIDDLE EAST 

DEFENCE ORGANISATION 


Nomenclature 

1. It would be preferable that the organ¬ 
isation to be set up in the Middle East 
should be termed a “ Defence Organisation ’’ 
rather than “ Command Organisation" 
since, particularly in so far as the Middle 
East States are concerned, the former name 
is likely to have more psychological appeal. 
The term Allied Middle East Defence 
Organisation (M.E.D.O.) is therefore used 
throughout this Memorandum. 

Background 

2. In September 1951, the seven sponsor¬ 
ing Powers (United Kingdom, United States, 
France, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa) agreed that a Middle East 
Defence Organisation (M.E.D.O.) should be 


established. Early this year, it was agreed 
that the establishment and development of 
M.E.D.O. should be carried out in two 
phases and closely geared throughout to the 
Paris declaration of November 1951. In 
the first phase, the organisation should be 
a planning, co-ordinating and liaison organ¬ 
isation : in the second phase it should evolve 
into a fully-fiedged defence organisation. It 
was decided that an official inaugural con¬ 
ference of the seven sponsoring Powers 
should be held in London in March to dis¬ 
cuss the setting-up of M.E.D.O., but it was 
later agreed that this conference should be 
postponed in the hope that the new Govern¬ 
ment in Egypt might in due course develop 
a more favourable attitude towards the 
whole concept. 
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Present Situation 

3. We do not consider that we should' 
delay the plans for the establishment of a 
M.E.D.O. any longer in the hope of an early 
issue of the Anglo-Egyptian deadlock. 
Thus, it is desirable that the seven sponsor¬ 
ing Powers should now reach early agree¬ 
ment on— 

(a) the form and functions ot M.E.D.O.; 

( b) the tactics to be pursued towards the 

Middle East States. 

The Functions of the M.E.D.O. 

4. The main functions of the organisation 
will be as outlined in the Paris Declaration, 
i.e., 

(a) To draw up plans for the defence of 

the Middle East and to be a centre 
of co-operative effort for defence 
purposes. 

( b ) To plan for, and provide the Middle 

East States with, assistance in the 
form of training and advice. 

(c) To co-ordinate requests by Middle 

East States for arms and equipment. 

(d) To make plans for the operations in 

war of all forces within, or to be 
introduced into, the area and to co¬ 
ordinate them with the operations of 
the adjoining N.A.T.O. Command in 
the Eastern Mediterranean and Asia 
Minor. 

(e) To reduce such deficiencies as exist at 

present in organisation and capacity 
for the defence of the area. 

Structure of the Organisation 

5. The organisation should be kept 
flexible and as small as is consistent with— 

(a) the need for efficient planning; 

( b ) the participation of a number of 
different countries; 

( c ) a smooth evolution into the full 

defence organisation which is the 
ultimate aim. 

The organisation would consist of— 

(i) Military Representatives Committee. 

(ii) Planning Group. 

The organisation would be established in 
Cyprus unless some more suitable site 
became available. 

Military Representatives Committee 

6. The Military Representatives Com¬ 
mittee would consist of representatives of all 
States participating in the organisation. It 
'yould be responsible for the general direc¬ 
tion of the Planning Group and would meet 
twice a year, or more often if required. 


The Planning Group 

7. The Planning Group will be composed 
of planning teams supplied by the participat¬ 
ing Powers. In view of the existence of a 
British Middle East Command, the con¬ 
tribution the United Kingdom will make to 
M.E.D.O. and her responsibilities in the 
Middle East, the Head ot the Planning 
Group should be British. The Group 
would be divided into appropriate sections 
to handle, e.g., operations, plans, intelli¬ 
gence, administration and logistics, training, 
co-ordination of requests for military aid 
and equipment; liaison with non-participat¬ 
ing Middle East States. 

8. The Military Representatives and the 
members of the Planning Group would 
obtain direction and guidance from their 
respective Governments and report to them 
pending the evolution of a fully integrated 
defence organisation. 

Relationship with N.A.T.O. 

9. The necessary co-ordination between 
Middle East and N.A.T.O. planning will be 
achieved by appropriate liaison in Washing¬ 
ton. 

Participation of Middle East States 

10. Egypt. —Egypt was invited in October 
1951 to join a Middle East Defence Organ¬ 
isation as a founder member on an equal 
footing with the present seven sponsoring 
Powers; despite her rejection of the pro¬ 
posals this offer remains open. Egypt’s 
eventual participation in the defence 
organisation is, moreover, very important 
in view of the strategic facilities which she 
can offer on her territory. 

11. Israel. —Although Israel clearly has a 
valuable contribution to make to the com¬ 
mon task of Middle East defence by the 
provision of forces and facilities, her inclu¬ 
sion in the defence organisation as a full 
member, at least for the time being, would 
destroy any chance of obtaining the co¬ 
operation of the Arab States. Her exclusion 
is, therefore, inevitable at this stage; the 
Israeli Government understand this. 

12. The other Arab States. —These States 
are all directly interested, and in varying 
degrees facilities (e.g., bases or transit 
rights) will be required from all of them. 
Taking a long view, no satisfactory defence 
arrangements for the Middle East can be 
made without the active and willing co¬ 
operation of these States. Whilst this co¬ 
operation might be achieved by some form 
of liaison between the organisation and each 
Middle East State individually, it would be 
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much more satisfactory if, in the initial plan¬ 
ning stages, the States would actually par¬ 
ticipate in the organisation. 

Tactics to be adopted towards the Arab 
States 

13. It is uniikely, however, that the Arab 
States would in present circumstances accept 
a formal invitation to participate in the 
organisation. Having once refused, it will be 
the more difficult for them to change their 
attitude later or to co-operate in any way 
with the organisation. The British repre¬ 
sentatives in the Middle East consider that 
the establishment of an organisation will be 
regarded by the Arabs as a token of the 
sincerity of allied determination to defend 
the Middle East, and that the mere fact of 
its establishment would tend to attract Arab 
co-operation. 

14. The right line of approach to the Arab 
States would thus seem to be to inform them 


of the plans of the sponsoring Powers and to 
indicate that we should welcome Arab 
association with the organisation. If the 
Arab reaction is shy rather than hostile, we 
should then go ahead with the establishment 
of the organisation and hope that as it pro¬ 
ceeds with its work the Arab States will tend, 
individually or collectively, to co-operate 
progressively with it. 

Future Action 

15.— (a) Exchange of views on the United 
Kingdom proposals between the sponsoring 
Powers through diplomatic channels; 

(b) As soon as the sponsoring Powers have 
reached agreement an approach should be 
made to the Arab States to inform them 
of the intention of the sponsoring Powers to 
establish a Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion in Cyprus and to sound out their 
willingness to join that organisation in order 
to plan for the defence of the Middle East. 


WU 1198/205G 

(No. 763. Secret) Foreign Office, S.W. I. 
Sir, 6th August, 1952. 

With reference to my telegram to 
Washington No. 3185 of 6th August, I 
enclose three copies of a memorandum!') 
containing the proposals of Her Majesty's 
Government for the establishment of the 
Middle East Defence Organisation. 

2. I shall be grateful if you will give the 
memorandum to the French Government 
and invite them to express their views on it 
to Her Majesty's Government and to the 
remaining five sponsoring Powers (United 
States, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa), to whom copies of the 
memorandum are being similarly communi¬ 
cated. You should suggest that views might 
first be exchanged by correspondence 
among ill the Governments concerned. If 
this preliminary exchange shows that a 
meeting might be useful in order to reach 
identity of view as regards both the con¬ 
tents of the memorandum and plans for 
future action, we shall be glad to arrange 
such a meeting in London and suggest that 
it should be kept as informal as possible, 
each country being represented by a 
member of Counsellor rank of its Mission 
in London. 

3. As you will be aware from Lord 
Hood's letters of 14th June and 9th July to 


Sir Anthony Rumbold(’), the French 
Embassy in London have seized every 
opportunity to insist on the importance 
which their Government attach to giving 
the higher military direction of the Middle 
East Defence Organisation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation Standing 
Group acting in a Middle East capacity. 
The points made by the Minister at the 
French Embassy at the second interview 
with Sir Pierson Dixon, of which an account 
was given in Lord Hood’s second letter 
under referenced, were brought out in a 
further Aide-Memoire from the Embassy, 
dated 7th July, of which I enclose a copy.O 
The French Ambassador and M. Luc from 
the Quai d'Orsay reverted to the question 
on 9th July in conversations of which you 
already have records. As you will have 
seen from the correspondence beginning 
with my telegram to Washington No. 2794 
of 14th JulyO, I was prepared to go some 
way to meet the French view but eventually 
agreed, in deference to American objections 
and in order not to delay the circulation of 
the memorandum, to omit any mention of 
the Standing Group. My views on this 
point are set out in the enclosed Aide- 
Memoire, which has been handed to the 
French Embassy in London as a formal 
reply to their various representations. 


(*) Sec Enclosure to Foreign Office despatch No. 930 to Washington. 


( 2 ) Not printed. 
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4. If the French Government insist 
further with you that they cannot accept the s 
present proposals unless the Standing 
Group is entrusted with the higher direction 
of the Middle East Defence Organisation, 
you should draw on the arguments used in 
the enclosed Aide-Memoire and point out 
that it is open to them to pursue this point 
with all the sponsoring Powers in the 
exchange of views which will now take place 

I V. G. Hayter, Esq., c.m.g., 

&c., &c., <&c., 

Farts. 


on a seven-Power basis. (The French 
Government are, of course, well aware that 
the objection to their own proposals with 
regard to the Standing Group comes from 
the United States Government.) 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton and Ankara. 

I am with great truth. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(For the Secretary of State) 
HOOD. 


Enclosure No. 2 to Foreign Office despatch to Paris No. 763 of 6th August, 1952. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO FOREIGN OFFICE BY FRENCH EMBASSY 

IN LONDON ON 7th JULY, 1952 


Ambassade de France 
Londres, 
le 7 juillet 1952. 

Le Groupe Permanent a ete saisi, intuitu 
persona;, de la question du commandement 
au Moyen-Orient, a la suite d'une suggestion 
faite par M. Acheson a M. Schuman lors 
des entretiens de Washington, fin mars 1951. 
11 a ete, au meme titre, charge vers la 
mi-octobre de la meme annee, au lendemain 
de la Conference d’Ankara, par les Chefs 
d’Etat-Major des trois Puissances, deffec- 
tuer une etude strategique generate sur la 
defense de la Mediterranee orientale et du 
Proche-Orient. Enfin. il a ete invite, 
conformement aux conclusions de cette 
Conference, a examiner avec la collabora¬ 
tion d’un general turc les conditions 
d'etablissement d'un commandement du 
Moyen-Orient. 

2. II importe de rappeler que, depuis ce 
moment, aucune decision des trois Puis¬ 
sances n’est venue desaisir le Groupe 
Permanent ou mettre en cause sa 
competence intuitu persotue a etudier les 
questions du Moyen-Orient qui lui avaient 
ete soumises. Les decisions auxquelles sont 
parvenues a Washington et a Ottawa les 
trois Ministres des Affaires Etrangeres, en 
ce qui concerne I'organisation de la defense 
du Proche-Orient et les offres a l'Egypte. 
°nt ete prises sur la base des conclusions 
du Groupe Permanent. 

3. De 1'avis du Gouvernement fran<;ais, 
la defense du Moyen-Orient est etroitement 
liee a celle de la zone atlantique et 1'on ne 
saurait raisonnablement imaginer un 
systeme qui ne tiendrait pas compte de 


l'unite strategique de ces differents secteurs, 
qu'il s'agisse des objectifs a determiner ou 
des moyens a mettre en oeuvre. A cet 
egard, le probleme de la repartition des 
forces entre les theatres d’operations parait 
particulierement important. Les moyens 
disponibles etant limites, il convient 
d'eviter les doubles emplois et de coordonner 
etroitement entre les deux secteurs leur 
mise en oeuvre. 

4. Pour ces raisons pratiques, et en vertu 
des precedents rappeles ci-dessus, on estime 
du cote fran^ais que ce role de coordination 
revient au Groupe Permanent intuitu 
persotue. Il serait vivement souhaitable 
que le projet d'organisation dont le 
Gouvernement britannique s'apprete a 
saisir les autres Gouvernements interesses 
soit remanie de telle sorte que le role de cet 
organisme y soit mis en lumiere. Il ne 
semble pas, d’ailleurs, que les Turcs 
puissent faire de serieuses objections. Au 
surplus, leur representant au sein du 
Comite militaire a Washington pourrait 
etre associe, egalement intuitu personar, 
aux travaux du Groupe Permanent dans 
toute la mesure desirable. 

5. Du point de vue fran^ais. 1’intervention 
du Groupe Permanent ne serait aucunement 
incompatible, bien au contraire. ni avec 
la creation d'un Comite des Chefs d’Etat- 
Major du Proche-Orient ni avec la mise sur 
pied d'un organisme regional de planning. 
On attache toutefois a cette intervention 
une importance essentielle et toute organisa¬ 
tion qui n’en menagerait pas la possibility 
souleverait de fortes objections 
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Enclosure No. 3 to Foreign Office despatch to Paris No. 763 of 6th August 1952 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO FRENCH EMBASSY IN LONDON ON 

6th AUGUST, 1952 

MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE ORGANISATION 


(Secret) 

Her Majesty's Government have care¬ 
fully considered the view of the French 
Government, expressed in recent representa¬ 
tions by the French Embassy and in par¬ 
ticular in the Embassy's aide-memoires of 
1st May,C) 10th June C) and 7th July,F) 
that, in view of the Anelo-Egyptian dead¬ 
lock, the question of the defence of the 
Middle East should be referred back to the 
Standing Group, and that any defence 
organisation established in the Middle East 
should be made responsible to the Standing 
Group. 

2. As the French Government are aware. 
Her Majesty’s Government have, since the 
date of the first aide-memoire referred to 
above, adopted the view held by the French 
Government that the Anglo-Egyptian dead¬ 
lock should no longer be allowed to delay 
planning for the defence of the Middle East; 
this is one of the assumptions on which their 
study of the problem has since been based. 
It seemed to Her Majesty's Government, 
however, that, in view of the fact that at 
Rome it was agreed that the United King¬ 
dom should take the initiative in tabling 
proposals, it would be a retrograde step to 
refer the problem back at this stage to the 
Standing Group and that better progress 
would be made by discussion on the basis 
of the attached British paper,! 1 ) copies of 
which are being communicated to the 
United Kingdom Representatives to the 
French, Unifed States, Turkish, Australian, 
New Zealand and South African Govern¬ 
ments. 

3. The proposals for a Middle East Com¬ 
mand which were under discussion last 
summer contemplated that the defence of 
the Middle East would be assured by a fully 
operational command structure analogous to 
SHAPE. Whilst this should remain the 
ultimate objective. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment believe that in the first instance it 
would be wiser to set up a more modest and 


flexible structure capable of serving as a 
bridge between the Western Powers which 
are interested in the defence of the Middle 
East and the Arab States, whose active and 
willing co-operation is a major factor in for¬ 
mulating effective defence plans for the 
Middle East. The present British paper 
therefore proposes the establishment, not of 
an integrated command structure, but only 
a planning organisation, the operative unit 
of which would be a planning group com¬ 
posed of national teams which would obtain 
direction and guidance from, and report 
to, their respective Governments. Her 
Majesty’s Government do not consider that 
this planning organisation will require the 
same measure of higher military direction 
as a command structure, and accordingly no 
provision has been made in the present plan 
for a piece of machinery analogous to the 
N.A.T.O. Standing Group. 

4. At the same Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment recognise that at a later stage in the 
development of M.E.D.O., when initial plans 
have been drawn up and an integrated 
command structure may have evolved, it 
may well be necessary to set up standing 
machinery to provide higher military direc¬ 
tion. The form which that machinery 
should take will be easier to determine in 
the light of the practical experience gained 
during the initial planning stage of M.E.D.O. 
It would seem, however, in view of the fact 
that the defence of the Middle East and of 
the N.A.T.O. area form part of one strategic 
problem and of the consequent need for a 
co-ordinated view of the requirements of the 
two theatres, that the nucleus of such 
machinery should be the permanent military 
representatives in Washington of the United 
Kingdom. United States, and France, acting 
in association with the military representa¬ 
tives of Turkey, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 

6th August, 1952. 


( l ) Not printed. 


F) See Enclosure No. 2. 


( 3 ) See Enclosure No. 1. 
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No. 2 

First French Reply 


10715/108/52 

(No. 455. Secret) British Embassy, Paris, 
Sir, 14th August, 1952. 

With reference to your despatch No. 763 
(WU 1198/205G) of 6th August, I have 
the honour to inform you that 1 left an 
aide-memoire and a copy of the memoran¬ 
dum containing the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the establish¬ 
ment of the Middle East Defence Organisa¬ 
tion at the Quai d’Orsay on 7th August. 

2. On 13th August, M. de La Tournelle, 
Political Director at the Quai d'Orsay, 
handed me the French Government’s reply, 
of which I enclose a copy. He said that no 
copy of it had been given to any other 
country, nor had the matter been discussed 
with them orally. The reason for this was 
that he thought that at least the first three 
French points should be settled between our 
two Governments and perhaps the United 
States Government before the other 
sponsoring Powers were approached. 

The Right Honourable 

Anthony Eden. M.C.. M.P ., 

&c.. &c„ &c. 


3. He emphasised that this document 
must not be taken as exhausting the possible 
comments of the French Government. In 
particular they might wish at a subsequent 
date to raise the question of the location of 
the proposed organisation. They thought 
that Cyprus was a somewhat controversial 
choice in present circumstances, and were 
inclined to recommend London. 

4. The comments of the French Govern¬ 
ment are self-explanatory, but it will be 
seen that their third point suggests that the 
co-ordination of requests for arms in 
Middle East countries should continue to be 
entrusted to the committee recently set up 
in Washington. I pointed out that this 
committee was tripartite, and M. de La 
Tournelle said that he thought it might be 
necessary to enlarge its membership. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton and Ankara. 

I have the honour to be. 

with the highest respect. 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
W. G. HAYTER. 


Enclosure to Paris despatch No. 455 of 14th August, 1952. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO HER MAJESTY'S EMBASSY IN PARIS ON 

I 3th AUGUST, 1952 


Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, 

Direction Politique, Service des Pactes . 

Republique Frangaise, Paris, 
le 12 aout 1952. 

Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
presente ses compliments a l'Ambassade de 
Grande-Bretagne et, se referant au memo¬ 
randum de l'Ambassade en date du 7 de 
ce mois, sur 1’organisation de la defense du 
Moyen-Orient, a l’honneur de lui faire 
savoir ce qui suit : 

2. Le Gouvernement franca is a pris con- 
naissance avec un vif interet des pro¬ 
positions du Gouvernement britannique 
qu’il considere comme une importante 
contribution k la mise en place d'une 


organisation defensive de la zone du 
Moyen-Orient. 11 se felicite de cette 
initiative qui fournira aux divers pays 
interesses une base de discussions con¬ 
structive. II affirme a nouveau son intention 
d’apporter sa plus entiere cooperation a 
1'oeuvre ainsi entreprise, avec la conviction 
que la securite du Moyen-Orient est 
indissolublement liee a celle de l'ensemble 
des Nations fibres. 

3. Dans le cadre des echanges de vues 
envisages par l’Aide-memoire de couverture 
remis par l’Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne, 
le Gouvernement fran^ais souhaite presenter 
des maintenant des observations pre- 
liminaires sur des points qui, a son avis, 
pourraient utilement etre clarifies. 
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(i) Le Gouvernement fran^ais a eu, a 
maintes reprises, l’occasion de souligner 
1‘importance qu’il attache a letablissement 
de liens etroits entre l’organisme qui serait 
charge de l’organisation de la defense du 
Moyen-Orient et ies instances competentes 
de 1‘O.T.A.N. Son point de vue sur ce 
sujet, ainsi que les arguments sur lesquels 
se fonde son opinion, sont done bien connus 
du Gouvernement britannique. II se 
contentera done de rappeler ici une 
consideration qui lui parait essentielle, a 
savoir que la repartition des moyens a 
mettre en oeuvre pour assurer a la fois 
la defense de la communaute atlantique et 
celle du Moyen-Orient exige une coordina¬ 
tion des plans etablis pour ces deux zones 
geographiquement et strategiquement liees 
1’une a 1’autre. Cette coordination ne peut, 
a son avis, etre assuree que par le Groupe 
permanent. 

Le Gouvernement franfais ne peut done 
donner son accord a aucune formule qui ne 
preciserait pas avec nettete que l'organisa- 
tion prevue pour !e Moyen-Orient recevra 
des directives du Groupe permanent et lui 
fera rapport sur ses activites, etant entendu 
que les membres du Groupe permanent 
seraient, en la matiere, competents intuitu 
penance. 

(ii) Le Gouvernement fran^ais se reserve 
d'examiner plus en detail le mecanisme de 
l'organisme de planification (paragraphes 5 
a 8 du Memorandum britannique). II lui 
semble toutefois des maintenant qu’il y 
aurait peut-etre des inconvenients a prevoir 
que les membres du Groupe de planning 
recevraient, au meme titre que les repre- 
sentants militaires, leurs instructions de 
leurs gouvernements respectifs. Ne serait-il 
pas plus logique d’envisager que ces 
gouvernements enverraient toutes directives 
utiles aux representants militaires, le Groupe 
de planning travaillant sous 1’autorite et le 
controle de ces derniers? 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais tient en outre 
a declarer qu'a son avis, la representation 
des divers pays interesses au sein du Groupe 
de planning devra tenir compte des interets 
generaux de ces pays dans l’ensemble du 
bassin mediterraneen et dans des regions 
plus lointaines dont les lignes de com¬ 
munication passent par la region du Moyen- 
Orient. II s’attend que, a cet egard. la 


position de la France soit pleinement prise 
en consideration. 11 rappelle que les 
Ministres des Affaires etrangeres de Grande- 
Bretagns et des Etats-Unis avaient reconnu 
cette situation particuliere, notamment a 
Ottawa, en septembre 1951, lorsqu’il avait 
ete convenu que le Commandant supreme 
du Moyen-Orient disposerait d'un adjoint 
fran?ais du rang de General de division ou 
de Vice-Amiral. 

(iii) Le Gouvernement frantpais se de- 
mande s’il convient, tout au moins au stade 
actuel, de confier a l'organisation de plani¬ 
fication le soin de coordonner les demandes 
des Etats du Moyen-Orient en matiere 
d’armes et dequipement (paragraphe 4, 
alinea (c), du Memorandum britannique). 
Cette tache est en effet assuree, d’une 
maniere satisfaisante, par un comite recem- 
ment cree et siegeant a Washington. Le 
Gouvernement fran^ais estime preferable de 
ne point apporter, pour l'instant, de modifi¬ 
cation a cette procedure. L’organisme de 
planification pourrait ainsi se consacrer plus 
completement a sa mission essentielle. 

(iv) Le Gouvernement fran^ais comprend 
les raisons pour lesquelles la participation 
de 1’Etat d'Israel a l’organisation projetee ne 
serait pas, pour le moment, souhaitable. II 
espere cependant que le Gouvernement 
d’Israel sera informe des discussions en 
cours et que le moyen pourra etre trouve 
de le tenir au courant, tout au moins d'une 
maniere generate, des etudes entreprises par 
l’organisation et des conclusions auxquelles 
ces etudes auront permis d'aboutir. 

4. Les observations qui precedent ne 
concernant, en partie, que les Etats-Unis, la 
Grande-Bretagne et la France, le Gouverne¬ 
ment francais s’abstiendra de les com- 
muniquer aux autres Puissances invitantes. 
II pense en effet que, notamment sur les 
points mentionnes aux paragraphes 1 et 3 
ci-dessus, un accord devrait intervenir entre 
les trois Gouvernements, les echanges de 
vues a cet effet pouvant se poursuivre par la 
voie diplomatique. 

5. Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
saisit cette occasion de renouveler a 
l’Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne les 
assurances de sa tr&s haute consideration. 

Amhassade de Grande- 
Bretagne a Paris. 
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No. 3 

South African Reply 

Extracts from telegrams from the United Kingdom High Commissioner in 

South Africa 


(Secret) 

(No. 245 of 29th A ugust.) 

Union Government have now replied 
reaffirming their approval reported in para¬ 
graph 1 of my telegram No. 225C) of the 
basic principles of our memorandum. 

2. They make the following supple¬ 
mentary comments: — 

(a) they would welcome more informa¬ 
tion how Planning Group would 
work. They assume that representa¬ 
tives of sponsoring Powers will have 
to be fairly senior personnel and 
limited in numbers. Allocation of 
personnel to all permanent sections 
of Planning Group would there¬ 
fore not appear feasible. As they 
would be fully conversant with 
their country’s commitments and 
special problems, organisation would 
presumably have to operate on group 
discussion basis as regards functions 
mentioned in paragraphs 4 ia), (d) 
and ( e ) of memorandum with neces¬ 
sary specialist assistance for com¬ 
pilation of detailed plans, while a 
more regular staff would cover 
functions in paragraphs 4 ( h ) and (c). 


They would be glad to learn how far 
that assumption is correct. 

(b) they note that tie-up between 

M.E.D.O. and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation's new South-East Euro¬ 
pean Headquarters at Izmir is being 
examined and look forward to 
receiving information on that. They 
may have further views later on 
general question of relations with 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(N.A.T.O.) but consider first objec¬ 
tive is to get M.E.D.O. established 
and functioning with least possible 
delay. 

(c) they agree that views be exchanged 

initially by correspondence but think 
that final meeting to co-ordinate con¬ 
flicting opinions may be inevitable. 
It would probably be necessary for 
Union to be represented at such a 
meeting by a military in addition to 
diplomatic representative. Former 
would probably be the officer 
designated to represent Union on 
M.E.D.O. 

(No. 249 of 30th August.) 

Union Government are sending their 
views direct to other sponsoring Powers. 


No. 4 

First United States Reply 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO HER MAJESTY’S EMBASSY IN 
WASHINGTON ON 6th SEPTEMBER, 1952 


(Secret) 

The Government of the United States has 
studied the proposals for the establishment 
of a Middle East Defence Organisation set 
forth in the United Kingdom memorandum 
handed to the Department of State 11th 
August, 1952, and desires to make the 
following comments. 

1. Subject to the considerations set forth 
below, the United States Government is 
Prepared to participate in a Middle East 
Defence Organisation and considers the 
United Kingdom proposals a satisfactory 
basis for the establishment of such an 
organisation. In agreeing to participate in 


an organisation of the general character 
described in the United Kingdom memoran¬ 
dum, the United States Government would 
be prepared to designate a representative to 
the Military Representatives Committee, to 
assign officers to the Planning Group, and 
to supply some arms and training assistance 
to certain of the States of the Middle East 
area in furtherance of the objectives of the 
organisation. During the initial phase of the 
organisation with which the United King¬ 
dom memorandum is concerned, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States does not con¬ 
template any further contributions beyond 
those listed above, and its agreement to 


(*) In which the High Commissioner reported that the Union Cabinet had considered an earlier version 
°> the United Kingdom proposals and were in full agreement with them. 
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participate in the proposed organisation does 
not imply any commitment to supply forces 
to the area for its defence. 

2. In the view of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, the building of an effective defence 
of tne Middle East involves a political as well 
as a military problem. In the absence of the 
political co-operation of the Arab States, the 
solution of the purely military problem will 
be immeasurably more difficult. In a sense, 
therefore, the political problem is anterior 
and the United States Government con¬ 
siders that the proposals of the United King¬ 
dom snould be judged in large measure by 
the effectiveness with which they may be 
expected to contribute to its solution. 

3. With the exceptions noted in para¬ 
graphs 4 and 5 below, the Government of 
the United States agrees to the United King¬ 
dom proposals relating to the form and 
character of the organisation. This Govern¬ 
ment would, however, be prepared to con¬ 
sider modifications in the structure of the 
organisation which might increase its appeal 
to the Arab States. 

4. Sub-paragraph 4 (d) of the United 

Kingdom memorandum lists among the 
functions of the Middle East Defence 
Organisation: “ To make plans for the 

operations in war of all forces within, or to 
be introduced into, the area . . . In the 
opinion of the United States Government, 
this language should be so amended as to 
make it clear that this function does not 
include the drawing of plans for the opera¬ 
tions in war of forces which may be intro¬ 
duced into the area, but which are not 
specifically allocated for the defence of the 
area. 

5. Paragraph 6 ol the United Kingdom 
memorandum states that the Military Repre¬ 
sentatives Committee would be “ responsible 
for the general direction of the Planning 
Group.” Paragraph 8 of the memorandum, 
however, states that “ members of the Mili¬ 
tary Representatives Committee and of the 
Planning Group would obtain direction and 
guidance from their respective Govern¬ 
ments.” The Government of the United 
States considers that it should be clearly 
specified that the Planning Group would 
receive military guidance from the Military 
Representatives Committee, the members of 
which would in turn receive guidance from 
their respective Governments. 

6. The Government of the United States 
is in complete agreement with the judgment 
expressed in paragraph 12 of the United 
Kingdom memorandum that it would be 
desirable to have the Arab States as par¬ 
ticipants in the organisation during the 


initial stage of its existence. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States does not, however, 
consider that the proposals in paragraphs 
13 and 14 and in the concluding paragraph 
of the memorandum are the most effective 
means possible for accomplishing this end. 
In the judgment of the Government of the 
United States, it is essential that the Arabs 
should be made to feel they are being treated 
as equals, and that their opinions as to the 
form and character of the organisation 
carry weight with the sponsoring Powers. 
This Government considers it particularly 
important to avoid giving the Arab States 
the impression they are being presented with 
a fait accompli. 

7. Taking account of these considerations, 
the Government of the United States is of 
the opinion that the Arab States should be 
consulted concerning M.E.D.O. at the 
earliest practicable time, and that the spon¬ 
soring Powers should evince a willingness to 
meet any legitimate points they have to 
make with respect to the form and character 
of the proposed organisation. This Govern¬ 
ment assumes that the area of agreement 
revealed by the current exchange of views 
will be sufficient to permit preliminary dis¬ 
cussions with the Arab States. If this 
assumption is correct this Government 
would favour the prompt initiation of such 
preliminary discussions prior to any meet¬ 
ing of the sponsoring Powers. 

8. It is the view of this Government that 
the approach to the Arab States should be 
informal and that the proposed organisation 
should be described to them in general and 
tentative terms. No formal invitation of any 
sort should be extended to the Arab States, 
but they should be given to understand that 
the plans for the organisation contemplate 
their participation, that the structure as 
tentatively planned is not finally fixed, and 
that their comments and suggestions would 
be welcome. At no stage of these pre¬ 
liminary talks should the Arab States be 
required to take a firm position as to their 
willingness to participate. The procedures 
to be followed in these discussions would 
vary from one State to another. In some 
cases the approach might be made by the 
four original sponsoring Powers acting in 
concert; in others, one Power might take 
the initiative, with the other Powers taking 
supporting roles. 

9. It is the view of this Government that 
a decision as to the further steps to be taken in 
the establishment of the Middle East Defence 
Organisation should be postponed until it 
becomes possible to assess the reaction of the 
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Arab States to these approaches. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States is convinced 
that plans for the defence of the Near East 
must proceed regardless of the attitude of 
the Arab States. This attitude, however, 
may affect both the form of the planning 
arrangements and the procedure whereby 


these arrangements are put into effect. The 
Government of the United States suggests 
that the Governments of the several sponsor¬ 
ing Powers should exchange views as to 
further steps to be taken as soon as reports 
on the consultations with the Arab States 
are in hand. 


En clair (by bag) Foreign Office and Whitehall Distribution 

From Washington to Foreign Office 


No. 921. Saving 
6th September, 1952 


Despatched 4 p.m. 6th September, 1952 


IMMEDIATE 

SECRET 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 921 Saving of 6th September, 1952. 
Repeated for information Saving to Ankara No. 57 and Paris No. 315. 

My immediately preceding Saving telegram. 


MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE ORGANISATION 


In handing us their memorandum the 
State Department suggested verbally that for 
the purposes of consultation with the Arab 
States it would be useful to have a paper, not 
necessarily for communication to them, but 
as a brief for our representatives, which 
would incorporate the area of agreement 
between the sponsoring Powers. They 
hoped that you might be willing to prepare 
this. 

2. We suggested on first reading of their 
paper that there seemed to be some incon¬ 
sistency between the informal and tentative 


nature of the consultation proposed in para¬ 
graph 8 and the view in paragraph 9 that 
further action should be decided in the light 
of the reactions to this consultation, which 
seemed to give it greater weight. The State 
Department said that the important point to 
be discovered in these preliminary consulta¬ 
tions would be whether it was worth giving 
a more definite invitation to the Arabs to 
participate before a seven-Power meeting 
was held. 

FRANKS. 


No. 5 

Turkish Reply 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO HER MAJESTY’S EMBASSY IN 
ANKARA ON 24th SEPTEMBER, 1952 


Turkiye Ciimhuriyeti 
Disisleri Bakanhgt 

OBSERVATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 
ON THE MEMORANDUM OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT REGARDING THE ALLIED ORGANISATION FOR 
THE DEFENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Government of the Republic has 
given due consideration to the Memoran¬ 
dum regarding the Allied Organisation for 
the Defence of the Middle East enclosed 
in the Note of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Embassy, dated 8th August. 1952. 

46844 


1. If the programme proposed in that 
Memorandum is taken literally, one is 
inclined to conclude that the sponsoring 
Governments are being invited to pass 
immediately to the executive phase in 
the organisation, without entering into 
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discussions as to the nature and scope of the 
commitments to be undertaken by each par¬ 
ticipating State, nor with regard to the 
juridical consequences of these commit¬ 
ments. 

The Turkish Government is of the opinion 
that an organisation as important as this 
one and involving commitments for the par¬ 
ticipating countries, should normally be 
established on formal and specific contrac¬ 
tual bases, defining these commitments from 
the juridical, as well as from the political 
and military points of view, and that dis¬ 
cussions aiming at the definition of these 
commitments should precede the phase in 
which M.E.D.O. would actually start to 
function. 

However, having noted that the present 
circumstances are not such that would per¬ 
mit—at least for the time being—the adop¬ 
tion of such a course, and considering that 
it is desirable, as it has stated on several 
occasions, to organise as soon as possible 
the defence of the Middle East, the Turkish 
Government has deemed it appropriate to 
agree, in their general lines and subject to 
the observations which follow, to the pro¬ 
posals contained in the Memorandum of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, which 
would consist in starting the discussions 
with the definition of the form and functions 
of M.E.D.O. 

Nevertheless, the Turkish Government 
would still hope that as M.E.D.O. develops 
its plans for defence and as the character 
of the military structure required to give 
effect to these plans takes shape, the organi¬ 
sation would enter a new phase, during 
which the discussion of the commitments 
to be assumed could be undertaken and 
arrangements of a more formal and exten¬ 
sive nature could be made. 

2. As a programme of action, the British 
Government suggests in its Memorandum 
(paragraph 3) that agreement be reached 
on— 

(a) The form and functions of M.E.D.O. 
ib) The policy to be followed in respect 
of the Arab countries. 

It can be concluded, from the whole 
of the British Memorandum, that the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
envisages the study of these two points 
being carried on simultaneously. The 
Turkish Government could agree to this line 
of action on condition that the exchanges 
of views on the form and functions of 
M.E.D.O. should not be carried on with 
the purpose of reaching a final agreement 


which would subsequently be offered to the 
Arab States as an accomplished fact. For 
the impression that decisions taken in their 
absence are being imposed upon them 
should not be given to these countries, be¬ 
cause it might lead them to take a negative 
attitude. Consequently and in view of the 
fact that, as the British Government rightly 
stresses in its Memorandum, the participa¬ 
tion of these countries in the arrangements 
for the defence of the Middle East is of 
the highest importance, an attempt should 
be made to invite them to participate in the 
establishment of M.E.D.O. from the start, 
that is, the initial phase in which discussions 
on its form and functions would be under¬ 
taken. 

Such an invitation could involve a pro¬ 
posal to participate in the discussions either 
actively and on a basis of equality, or 
through observers, the choice being left to 
the Arab countries themselves. The invita¬ 
tion should be so worded that it could not 
be interpreted by the countries receiving it 
as involving a prior and formal acceptance 
by them of acceding to M.E.D.O., so that 
in case of a refusal by them the door would 
be left open, as far as possible, for their 
future accession, and that the sponsoring 
Powers could continue their work, in the 
form which they will deem most appropriate 
in the light of the replies to be received, 
without giving the impression of doing so 
in spite of the opposition of the Arab 
countries. 

3. It will therefore be necessary to pro¬ 
ceed presently, as a preliminary task, to 
exchanges of view and information among 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France and Turkey, with 
a view to determining the opportuneness of 
such an approach and of fixing its time and 
form. 

4. In this connexion, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment is of the opinion that Egypt constitutes 
more than ever the key to the problem of 
the participation of Arab countries in the 
proposed M.E.D.O. This country, in which 
the situation seems to have completely 
changed in comparison to that which existed 
at the time when the British Memorandum 
was written, does not appear to be at the 
present moment in a state of mind unfavour¬ 
ably disposed with regard to the proposed 
M.E.D.O. However, it is undeniable that 
the opposers of the present regime in Egypt 
would not fail to try to label as traitorous 
to the country any policy of rapprochement 
toward the Western Powers. The question 
is, therefore, to know whether an invitation 
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addressed to the rulers of Egypt would not 
put them, at the present moment, in an em¬ 
barrassing position, and thus would not lead 
them to adopt an attitude of refusal which 
could bring about a similar reaction in the 
other Arab countries. 

5. Accordingly, some discreet and 
dexterous work for testing the ground 
should be undertaken in Egypt, before 
deciding upon the path to follow, without, 
however, neglecting the other Arab 
countries, since the invitation would 
naturally be addressed simultaneously to 
all. 

6. To summarise, the Government of the 
Republic envisages the course of action in 
the whole as follows: — 

(a) The Phase of Clarification 

This is the present phase, which should 
include chiefly consultations between the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Turkey, with the pur¬ 
pose of determining the most appropriate 
method and time for inviting the Arab 
countries, as well as the definition of the 
functions of M.E.D.O.—the detailed and 
final discussion of the British proposals with 
regard to the form and the seat of the 
organisation being left to a subsequent phase 
in which the Arab countries would partici¬ 
pate in case they are willing to do so. 

In this connexion, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment should like to add that the functions 
of M.E.D.O. enumerated in the Memoran¬ 
dum are those which appear in the Declara¬ 
tion of Paris of 1951, in the preparation of 
which Turkey had taken part together with 
the other three sponsoring Powers. The 
Turkish Government, which is naturally in 
agreement with their principles, is prepared 
to consider any proposals with a view of 
adapting them in the best possible way to 
the proposed purposes. 

( h) The Phase of Definition and Adjustment 

This is the phase involving a meeting of 
the representatives of the sponsoring coun¬ 
tries which should be foreseen in the event 
that the exchanges of memoranda and con¬ 
sultations among the Chanceries mentioned 
above would prove to be too long and 
complicated for the definition of general 
principles. In case such a meeting would 
be deemed useful and necessary, the Turkish 
Government is in agreement that it should 
be held in London. Although it is fully 
recognised that this meeting should be kept 
as informal as possible, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment deems that, in view of the importance 
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of its purpose, it would be appropriate that 
it should be a meeting of ambassadors or 
of any high officials whom the Governments 
concerned would find it useful to send 
discreetly to London. 

The sponsoring Powers should naturally 
continue to consult with each other in case 
the nature of the replies to be received from 
the Arab countries would necessitate such 
consultations. 


(c) The Phase of Discussion to Determine 

the Structure of M.E.D.O. 

It is at this phase that the Arab countries 
would participate in case their replies are 
favourable. 

These discussions could be carried on in 
writing or at a meeting of representatives 
of the parties. In the latter case, it would 
be prudent to hold the meeting in a country 
which, up to the present moment, has re¬ 
mained to a certain extent outside the area 
toward which propaganda hostile to the 
collaboration of the Arab countries with the 
Western Powers has been directed. 

In so far as the structure of the organisa¬ 
tion is concerned, the Turkish Government 
deems that the suggestions contained in 
paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 of the British Memo¬ 
randum constitute, in their general lines, 
a satisfactory basis for discussion. 

On the other hand, with regard to the 
seat of the organisation, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to consider, at the appro¬ 
priate moment, the possibility of establishing 
it in some part of Southern Turkey. 

(d) The Phase of the Preparation of Military 

Plans for the Defence of the Middle 

East 

In the opinion of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, whatever are the results of the politi¬ 
cal efforts for the establishment of an organ 
of defence of the Middle East, military 
planning for the defence of that region 
should be undertaken. In case of participa¬ 
tion by the Arab States in M.E.D.O., the 
phase of planning would constitute the final 
stage; if such is not the case, the sponsoring 
Powers should agree, in the course of the 
consultations suggested at the end of para¬ 
graph ( b) above, on the course to follow 
with a view to the preparation of these 
plans. 

7. The Turkish Government should like 
to state briefly its views with regard to the 
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other points raised in the British Memoran¬ 
dum as follows: — 

(a) The Turkish Government considers 
that the name " Allied Organisation 
for the Defence of the Middle East,” 
suggested in the British Memoran¬ 
dum for the proposed organisation, 
is appropriate. 

(£) The Turkish Government shares the 
view of the Government of the 
United Kingdom on the question of 
the participation of Israel in 
M.E.D.O. 


(c) As to the co-ordination to be estab¬ 
lished between M.E.D.O. and 
N.A.T.O., the Turkish Government 
considers that it could in fact be 
established in Washington, in an 
appropriate form to be determined 
at the proper time with the participa¬ 
tion of the members of N.A.T.O. 
The Turkish Government deems, in 
any case, that under the present cir¬ 
cumstances such a co-ordination 
should in no way affect the present 
structure of the organisation of the 
various N.A.T.O. Commands. 


WU 1198/305 No. 6 

United States Comments on First French Reply 

NOTE HANDED BY STATE DEPARTMENT TO FRENCH EMBASSY IN 
WASHINGTON ON 14th OCTOBER, 1952 


DE 14 

Following is abbreviated text note de¬ 
livered French Embassy 14th October 
commenting on French aide-memoire to 
United Kingdom dated 15th August.(') 

“ The Secretary presents his compliments 
His Excellency Ambassador France and 
refers to his note No. 461, 15th August, 
transmitting text aide-memoire of French 
Government to British Embassy in Paris in 
reply United Kingdom memorandum 7th 
August with respect proposals establish 
M.E.D.O. 

2. United States Government studied 
with care aide-memoire of French Govern¬ 
ment on United Kingdom proposals. 
Although aide-memoire presented depart¬ 
ment for information, it concluded with 
suggestion certain points should be made 
subject exchange of views through diplo¬ 
matic channels among United States 
Government, France and~ United Kingdom. 
Subsequently, French Foreign Office pro¬ 
posed to United States Embassy in Paris 
these points should be considered at meeting 
in London of Representatives three Govern¬ 
ments. 

3. United States Government wishes ex¬ 
plain to French Government reasons why 
it does not favor Three-Power Meeting 
subject M.E.D.O. and considers it might be 
appropriate same time to indicate its 
position several important points developed 
in aide-memoire 15th August. 


4. This Government appreciates considera¬ 
tions which have moved French Government 
propose that points involving N.A.T.O. 
Standing Group and N.E. Arms Co¬ 
ordinating Committee should be discussed 
initially on three-Power basis. Difficulty 
holding such meeting in secret has, however, 
been demonstrated by experience. In 
opinion this Government, reactions other 
sponsoring Powers and Arab States as well, 
in event they learned such a meeting had 
occurred, would be extremely adverse. It 
would probably be felt three Powers were 
assuming right determine important issues 
general concern in advance consultation 
other interested States. United States 
Government considers it would be unwise 
to take steps which would thus risk impair¬ 
ing principles co-operation and equality 
membership on which it is agreed proposed 
organisation should be based. 

5. The United States Government shares 
conviction French Government that close 
liaison must be maintained between pro¬ 
posed M.E.D.O. and N.A.T.O. This 
Government, however, does not consider 
such liaison should be effected by means of 
identical Standing Group functioning in 
both organisations. It is true this solution 
was proposed in Standing Group study 
‘ Command in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East’ (S.G. 80/4) but, as French 
Government is aware, this paper was pre¬ 
sented merely as preliminary study. More¬ 
over. necessity for modifying proposals put 


(') (Sic) Fn fact handed to Her Majesty’s Government on 13th August. 
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forward tnerem was recognised in Norm 
Atlantic Military committee, 20th Novem¬ 
ber, 19M (M.C. 38). 

6. As Frencn Government aware, some 
of member Governments N.A.T.O. would 
be most reluctant agree at present time 
formal association N.A.T.O. with M.E.D.O. 
through device Common Standing Group. 
This arrangement, which would tend 
emphasise Western character M.E.D.O., 
would also obviously have undesirable 
effects Arab States, whose participation 
organisation it must be prime object 
policy to effect. Moreover, in view this 
Government, it would be unwise establish 
in M.E.D.O. Steering Group from which 
Turkey excluded. Obvious Turkey’s con¬ 
tribution to Middle East defense will be 
greatest importance and this Government 
feels strongly no action should be taken 
which might diminish willingness Turkish 
Government to make this contribution full 
and effective. 

7. Co-ordination of work and plans 
M.E.D.O. with those of N.A.T.O., con¬ 
cerning necessity which United States 
Government in full agreement with French 
Government, could in view this Government 
be effectively served by establishing for 
M.E.D.O. some form ad hoc arrangement 
on military level outside normal organisa¬ 
tion, whereby views United States, France, 
United Kingdom and Turkey might be co¬ 
ordinated on continuing basis prior being 
brought to bear on operations Planning 
Group. 

8. It is view this Government such ad hoc 
arrangement could satisfactorily provide 
co-ordination of work M.E.D.O. with that 
of N.A.T.O., and such continuing military 
guidance as M.E.D.O. Planning Group may 
require during initial phase M.E.D.O. with 
which British memorandum concerned. 
In fact, this Government believes there 
would be particular merit in such arrange¬ 
ment, which would make possible organic 
growth M.E.D.O. in response demands of 
developing experience. As organisation 
develops and moves closer to stage where 
>t is readv to assume actual command 


responsioilities, modifications m structure, 
including estaDiisnment some torm steering 
Group, will no doubt be required. It will 
probably also be necessary to provide some 
more formal means for maintaining liaison 
with N.A.T.O. It is view tins Government 
that it will be possible more clearly judge 
form such arrangements snould assume 
when time arrives and meantime liaison 
witn N.A.T.O. and guidance to M.E.D.O. 
Planning Group should be provided on in¬ 
formal basis suggested. 

9. The United States Government has 
also given careful consideration question 
source of direction and guidance to pro¬ 
posed Planning Group and agrees with view 
of Government France that it would be 
logical and desirable for Planning Group 
to work under authority and supervision 
Military Representatives Committee. It is 
view United States Government that latter 
committee alone should receive its instruc¬ 
tions from Governments concerned. 

10. With respect function of co-ordinating 
requests of States of Middle East for arms 
and equipment. United States Government 
in agreement with position of French 
Government that for time being no change 
should be made in present procedures under 
which this task is performed by Three- 
Power Committee sitting in Washington. 
However, it is clear this field in which 
M.E.D.O. will have substantial interest and 
three Powers will have to decide later, on 
basis experience, how operations N.E. 
Arms Co-ordinating Committee can best 
be co-ordinated with defense plans of 
M.E.D.O. This Government does not con¬ 
sider use of language of paragraph 4 (c) of 
United Kingdom memorandum will em¬ 
barrass work of N.E. Arms Co-ordinating 
Committee or increase difficulty effecting 
co-ordination of this work with plans 
M.E.D.O. 

11. United States Government fully 
shares view of French Government that 
Government Israel should be informed 
of anv discussions looking toward establish¬ 
ment M.E.D.O. and of work of organisation, 
once it is established.” 


E* 2 
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No. 7 

Australian Reply 


(Secret) 

Ref: 439/1/10 P & 3 

Prime Minister's Department, 
Canberra, 

Dear Sir, 15th October, 1952. 

MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 
The Australian Government has studied 
the United Kingdom memorandum dated 
11th August on the Allied Middle East 
Defence Organisation. The Australian Gov¬ 
ernment reaffirms its agreement in principle 
to participate in such an organisation; that 
agreement in principle, you will recall, was 
contained in a letter from the Prime Minister 
to the Acting High Commissioner dated 2nd 
October, 1951.C) This reaffirmation is sub¬ 
ject to the comments set out below. 

So far as the suggested form and functions 
of the organisation are concerned, the 
Australian Government observes the state¬ 
ments in paragraph 2 that “ In the first 
phase, the organisation should be a plan¬ 
ning, co-ordinating and liaison organisa¬ 
tion : in the second phase it should evolve 
into a fully-fledged defence organisa¬ 
tion . . . and in paragraph 8 that “ The 
Military Representatives and the members 
of the Planning Group would obtain direc¬ 
tion and guidance from their respective 
Governments and report to them pending 
the evolution of a fully integrated defence 
organisation.” The Australian Government 
interprets these statements as implying that 
consideration will be given, at the appropri¬ 
ate time, to the establishment of a political 

Official Secretary, 

United Kingdom High 

Commissioner’s Office, 

Canberra. A.C.T. 


body to give agreed guidance to the Military 
Committee. Subject to this observation, the 
Australian Government agrees with the 
proposals in paragraphs 4 to 9 of the United 
Kingdom memorandum. 

So far as tactics towards the Middle East 
States are concerned, the Australian Govern¬ 
ment has studied the views of the United 
States Government set out in a memo¬ 
randum of 19th September from the 
United States Embassy in Canberra as well 
as the proposals in the United Kingdom 
memorandum. 

The Australian Government observes 
that, while there is agreement on the objec¬ 
tive of achieving the active and willing par¬ 
ticipation of the Arab States, there is some 
difference of opinion as to the most effective 
means which might be adopted to this end. 
It is not in a position to comment on either 
of the suggested methods of approach to the 
Arab States. However, it feels that a com¬ 
mon front on this question is in itself of 
considerable importance and would hope 
that means might be found of reconciling 
existing differences of view. In such an 
event, the Australian Government would 
support the agreed tactics provided that they 
were also generally acceptable to other 
sponsoring Powers. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. D. McKNIGHT 

for 

(A. S. BROWN) Secretary. 


WU 1198/34IG 


No. 8 


French Counter-Proposal 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED BY QUAI D’ORSAY TO UNITED STATES 
EMBASSY IN PARIS ON 25th OCTOBER, 1952 


25 octobre 1952. 
Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres pre¬ 
sente ses compliments a PAmbassade des 
Etats-Unis et a l’honneur de lui faire savoir 
ce qui suit: 


2. Le Gouvernement fran^ais a etudie 
attentivement Paide-memoire remis par le 
Departement d’Etat h PAmbassade de 
France a Washington, le 9 octobre 
dernier,P) au sujet de la creation d’une 


(') Not printed. 

(*) (Sic) According to United States communication to Foreign Office on 16th October, this aide-memoire 
was handed to French Embassy in Washington on 14th October. (See also Document No. 11, in which the 
United States Government quotes the date of 14th October.) 
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organisation de defense du Moyen-Orient. 
II se lelicite de constater que, sur plusieurs 
points, les vues du Gouvernement americain 
sont tres proches de celles qui avaient ete 
exposees dans Paide-memoire du Gouverne¬ 
ment fran 9 ais en date du 15 aout dernier. 

3. 11 apparait cependant que, sur la ques¬ 
tion des liaisons a etablir entre PO.T.A.N. 
et PO.D.M.O., Popinion du Gouvernement 
americain est quelque peu differente de celle 
du Gouvernement fran^ais. C'est pourquoi 
le Gouvernement fran^ais, qui avait suggere 
des entretiens a trois dont on ne voit pas 
pourquoi ils ne pourraient se derouler avec 
toute la discretion desirable, persiste a 
penser que de telles conversations, a Wash¬ 
ington par exemple, entre representants du 
Departement d’Etat et des deux Ambas- 
sades, pourraient faciliter et hater un accord 
a ce sujet. Neanmoins, il desire, des main- 
tenant, en reponse a Paide-memoire du 
Departement d’Etat, exposer d’une fa^on 
complete sa position sur le fond du 
probleme. 

4. La consideration essentielle dont s’in- 
spire le Gouvernement fran?ais est qu’il est 
indispensable de combler, aussi rapidement 
que possible, le vide qui existe actuellement 
sur le flanc droit du dispositif de defense 
de l'Europe. C’est pourquoi il souhaite vive- 
ment que PO.D.M.O. puisse etre sans tarder 
mise sur pied. C’est pourquoi aussi il estime 
qu’une liaison etroite entre PO.T.A.N. et 
PO.D.M.O. est indispensable, et il est 
heureux de constater que le Gouvernement 
des Etats-Unis partage ce point de vue. 

5. La question qui se pose est de savoir 
comment cette liaison peut etre le plus 
efficacement etablie, compte tenu de tous 
les interets en cause. Le Gouvernement 
fran^ais considere, a cet egard. que le 
Groupe permanent de Washington, dont la 
mission principale est d'elaborer la strategic 
dans la zone O.T.A.N. que flanque la region 
du Moyen-Orient, est tout designe pour 
remplir cette tache. II serait en effet en 
mesure de donner un avis pleinement eclaire 
sur les resultats des travaux de PO.D.M.O., 
en verifiant notamnient que ses travaux 
suivent une orientation conforme aux 
objectifs strategiques de Palliance atlantique, 
et sur les problemes que posera inevitable- 
ment la repartition des rnoyens a mettre en 
oeuvre entre les differents theatres d’opera- 
tions. Le Groupe permanent est d’ailleurs 
parfaitement outille pour mener a bien cette 
mission, ce qui ne serait pas le cas d’un 
organisme nouveau dont la creation 
entrainerait d’ailleurs des complications 
inutiles. 


6. Le Gouvernement fran^ais considere 
qu'il n'en serait pas, pour autant, necessaire 
de placer I'organisation du Moyen-Orient, 
tout au moins au stade initial de planifica- 
tion, sous Pautorite de droit et de fait du 
Groupe permanent. Le bureau de planifi- 
cation de PO.D.M.O. ne doit relever que 
des Gouvernements membres de cette 
organisation; par Pentremise du Comite 
militaire de celle-ci. Il n'en parait pas 
moins essentiel que le Groupe permanent, 
regulierement informe des travaux de 
PO.D.M.O., puisse, dans le domaine des 
objectifs et des rnoyens a repartir entre 
O.T.A.N. et O.D.M.O., faire connaitre ses 
observations, ses suggestions ou ses objec¬ 
tions. En vue de le mettre en mesure 
d'accomplir cette tache de coordination, la 
meilleure methode serait que le Groupe 
permanent detachat aupres de PO.D.M.O. 
une mission de liaison dont le role serait 
precisement de maintenir, d’une fafon con- 
stante, et sur les bases ci-dessus indiquees, 
la liaison entre les deux organisations. 

7. Ce systeme devrait etre mis au point 
et renforce lorsque I’organisation de plani- 
lication du Moyen-Orient evoluera vers 
un organisme de commandement. Le 
Gouvernement fran 9 ais partage a cet egard 
Popinion du Gouvernement americain. II 
estime, pour sa part, que le futur commande¬ 
ment du Moyen-Orient devra, une fois 
constitue, relever, quant aux directives 
strategiques, du Groupe permanent agissant 
intuitu personie. Le Gouvernement fran9ais 
considere qu’il ne doit pas etre deroge, sur 
ce point, aux dispositions dont les trois 
Gouvernements avaient, sur la base du 
document S.G. 80/4, convenu a Ottawa et 
qui n’ont, a sa connaissance, fait l'objet 
d'aucune revision. Les arrangements inter- 
venus alors entre les trois Ministres des 
Affaires etrangeres sur le principe de 
I'extension au Moyen-Orient de Pautorite 
du Groupe permanent n'ont pas ete affectes 
par le document M.C. 38 qui affirme, au 
surplus, que Punite de la haute direction 
strategique est indispensable. 

8. Le Gouvernement fran 9 ais souhaiterait 
recevoir Passurance que la position du 
Gouvernement americain a ce sujet ne s’est 
pas modifiee depuis les reunions d'Ottawa 
et de Rome. 

9. Enfin. le Gouvernement fran9ais sug¬ 
gere que le representant militaire turc a 
Washington puisse etre appele a participer 
aux deliberations du Groupe permanent 
lorsque celui-ci aura a examiner les ques¬ 
tions traitees a PO.D.M.O. Il considere que 
cette suggestion est de nature a donner 
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entiere satisfaction aux aspirations du 
Gouvernement turc dans ce domaine. 

10. Le Gouvernement fran^ais espere que 
les propositions qui sont exposees ci-dessus 
et qui tiennent compte des preoccupations 
exprimees dans 1’aide-memoire du Departe- 
ment d'Etat, recueilleront l’assentiment du 


Gouvernement americain et du Gouverne¬ 
ment britannique auquel il communique 
copie du present aide-memoire. 

11. Le Ministere des Affaires etrangeres 
saisit cette occasion pour renouveler a 
l’Ambassade des Etats-Unis les assurances 
de sa haute consideration. 


.4 mbassade des 

Etats-Unis a Paris. 


No. 9 


New Zealand Reply 


Extract from telegram from United Kingdom High Commissioner in New Zealand 


(Secret) 

{No. 652 of 13th November) 

Following is text of operative part of 
letter dated 12tn November from Mr. 
Holland containing views of New Zealand 
Government on United Kingdom pro¬ 
posals : 

“ (1) New Zealand Government shares 
United Kingdom concern that defence of 
Middle East area should proceed from 
outset along sound lines and has formed 
opinion that this objective is most likely to 
be achieved by extending to States within 
region opportunity of participating in 
Middle East defensive planning on basis of 
equality. We consider that most suitable 
method of ascertaining Arab reactions to 
establishment of Middle East Defence 
Organisation (M.E.D.O.) is provided by 
flexible type of consultation outlined in 
paragraphs 6-8 of memorandum outlining 
United States comments on the United 
Kingdom proposals. 

“ (2) We regard it as important that the 
Arab States should understand that their 
participation at earliest possible stage 
would be welcomed so that their views on 
form and character of organisation could 
be taken fullv into account. While we 
recognise need for patience in conduct of 
these negotiations we would not wish them 


to be unduly protracted. We consider too 
that Arab States should be left in no doubt 
that should they unfortunately decline to 
associate themselves with organisation the 
sponsoring Powers while continuing to 
welcome their participation at all times are 
determined to proceed with its establish¬ 
ment. 

“ (3) While New Zealand would be 
willing to make a contribution to the 
planning staff required for M.E.D.O. we 
are most anxious that organisation should 
be kept on modest basis. We assume that 
other participating countries will have same 
difficulty as New Zealand in producing 
officers of calibre required for planning 
staff and we think that special emphasis 
should be placed upon need for greatest 
economy in administration of organisation. 

“ (4) New Zealand Government is in 
general agreement with remainder of 
United Kingdom proposals and at this 
stage has no comments upon them other 
than to express its full agreement with 
provision that head of Planning Group 
should be British and to request further 
information concerning liaison which will 
be necessary to ensure the necessary co¬ 
ordination between Middle East and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation Planning. 

“ (5) We intend to communicate these 
views to the other sponsoring Powers.” 
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No. 10 
% 

United Kingdom Views on United States/French Exchanges 


By Bag 


Foreign Office and Whitehall Distribution 


From Foreign Office to Washington 

No. 4500. Saving 
14th November, 1952 

SECRET 

Addressed to Washington telegram No. 4500 Saving of 14th November. Repeated 
for information Saving to Paris No. 4001. 


French note dated 25th October to United 
States Embassy, Paris, about N.A.T.O.- 
M.E.D.O. relationship, copied to you on 
4th November, WU 1198/341/G. 

Chiefs of Staff are ready to accept French 
proposals for N.A.T.O.-M.E.D.O. liaison 
during the planning stage, without prejudice 
to the question of the control of M.E.D.O. 
when this evolves into a full command 
structure. Please now speak to State 
Department as follows. 

2. It seems to us that the French have 
made a genuine effort to meet American 
views and that their proposals for liaison 
between N.A.T.O. and M.E.D.O., whilst the 
latter is a planning organisation, provide an 
acceptable basis for discussion with the other 
sponsor Powers. We hope the Americans 
will also agree. 


3. We are willing to concede that Turkey, 
in view of her special position as a member 
of both organisations, should be invited to 
take part when the Standing Group con¬ 
siders questions dealt with in M.E.D.O.; 
but it should be clearly understood that this 
arrangement applies only to the planning 
stage and must not be regarded as precedent 
for any eventual command structure. 

4. We agree with the idea of a Standing 
Group liaison mission at M.E.D.O. Head¬ 
quarters, but feel that it should be kept small. 

5. We have not consulted the three Com¬ 
monwealth countries who must not be taken 
as being in any way committed to these 
proposals. 

6. Please inform Air Chief Marshal Elliot. 


No. 11 

United States Views on French Counter-Proposal 

AIDE MEMOIRE HANDED TO QUAI D'ORSAY BY UNITED STATES 
EMBASSY IN PARIS ON 8th DECEMBER, 1952 


(Secret) 

The United States Government is pleased 
that its recent exchange of views with the 
French Government concerning the relations 
of the proposed Middle East Defence 
Organisation with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation has shown the two Govern¬ 
ments to be in full agreement as to the 
importance of assuring that the work of the 
M.E.D.O. Planning Group should be con¬ 
ducted with proper regard for N.A.T.O. 
strategic objectives and plans. This Govern¬ 
ment is also pleased at the progress made in 
bringing together the views of the two 
Governments as to the arrangements for 
serving this objective. 

2. The United States Government regrets, 
however, that it is unable to accept the 
proposal put forward by the French Gov¬ 


ernment in its aide-memoire of 25th October, 
1952, for the establishment of a formal 
liaison mission to represent the N.A.T.O. 
Standing Group at the headquarters of the 
M.E.D.O. Planning Group. The United 
States Government considers that this pro¬ 
posal is open to the following objections: — 

( a ) The establishment of a Standing Group 
liaison mission in the manner pro¬ 
posed would require the approval of 
the North Atlantic Council and might 
be a cause of concern to some mem¬ 
ber Governments. The creation of 
such a mission would emphasise the 
Western aspects of M.E.D.O., and 
might make more difficult the task of 
negotiating with the Arab States for 
their entry into the organisation. At 
the least, it might well justify the 
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Arab States in demanding a similar 
mission to represent the Arab League. 

(b) The proposal to add Turkish repre¬ 
sentation to the Standing Group 
when that body considered M.E.D.O. 
matters, would have the effect of 
destroying the principle of the three- 
Power Standing Group to which the 
United States Government attaches 
the greatest importance. If Turkish 
representation were added to the 
Standing Group for Middle East 
matters, it would be difficult to reject 
the requests of other N.A.T.O. mem¬ 
bers for representation when matters 
of particular concern to them are 
considered. It is recognised that this 
proposal was made in deference to 
United States views as to the import¬ 
ance of including Turkey in any 
M.E.D.O. directing organ, but 

M. E.D.O. arrangements should not 
be allowed to impair the N.A.T.O. 
structure. 

(c) Since the M.E.D.O. Planning Group is 

the body out of which the Command 
organisation for the Middle East is 
expected to evolve, any liaison 
arrangements with N.A.T.O. required 
in the early stages of M.E.D.O.'s 
development should properly be 
made with the corresponding 

N. A.T.O. bodies— i.e., the European 
Command, or appropriate subordi¬ 
nate commands, and not with the 
Standing Group which provides 
guidance and direction to SACEUR. 
As the United States, United King¬ 
dom and France tentatively agreed at 
Rome in November 1951, such 
liaison arrangements can best be 
worked out after the Middle East 
Defence Organisation is established. 

id) It is recognised that liaison arrange¬ 
ments of the above character de¬ 
scribed in (c) above would not result 
in bringing to bear on the work of 
the M.E.D.O. Planning Group the 
informed knowledge of N.A.T.O. 
strategic objectives and plans which 
both the United States Government 
and French Government consider 
essential. In the view of this Govern¬ 
ment. however, this objective can best 
be served, not by means of an inter¬ 
mediary organ for transmitting com¬ 
munications between the N.A.T.O. 
Standing Group and the M.E.D.O. 
Planning Group, but by placing 
M.E.D.O. Planning Group repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States, 


France, United Kingdom and Turkey 
in a position to receive authoritative 
guidance on N.A.T.O. objectives and 
plans from their Governments. 

3. In its aide-memoire of 14th October, 
1952, the United States Government pro¬ 
posed that an arrangement should be made 
outside the formal M.E.D.O. and N.A.T.O. 
organisations and without formal status, 
whereby military representatives of the 
United States, France, the United Kingdom 
and Turkey might co-ordinate their views on 
appropriate M.E.D.O. matters and com¬ 
municate these views to the representatives 
of the four Powers on the M.E.D.O. Plan¬ 
ning Group. The United States Govern¬ 
ment is hopeful that the fuller explanation 
of this proposed arrangement set forth below 
will persuade the French Government that 
the objective of effectively co-ordinating the 
work of M.E.D.O. during its preliminarj 
phase with that of N.A.T.O. can be accom¬ 
plished by this means. 

4. The arrangement envisaged by the 
United States Government would be 
informal and flexible. Each of the four 
Governments mentioned above would 
designate a military officer to represent it at 
discussions to be conducted in Washington 
at such intervals as appeared desirable. The 
object of these discussions would be to 
develop a co-ordinated four-Power view on 
problems of major concern to the M.E.D.O. 
Planning Group. Adequate co-ordination 
with N.A.T.O. would be assured by each 
Government designating as its representa¬ 
tive an officer thoroughly conversant with 
N.A.T.O. plans and objectives, and, in the 
case of the United States, France and the 
United Kingdom, with the work of the 
Standing Group. As indicated above, the 
United States Government considers it 
important to avoid the identification of the 
proposed group with the N.A.T.O. Stand¬ 
ing Group, and the United States representa¬ 
tive in these discussions would probably be 
an officer not directly assigned to the 
Standing Group or the Standing Group 
Staff. 

5. As to methods of operation, the group 
might be apprised of a problem on the 
initiative of any one of the four member 
Governments. Issues on which representa¬ 
tives of the four Governments on the 
M.E.D.O. Planning Group required guid¬ 
ance could be formulated by them and 
forwarded to one or all of the four country 
representatives in Washington through gov¬ 
ernmental channels. The co-ordinated views 
developed in the four-Power discussions 
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could be transmitted to each of the country 
representatives on the M.E.D.O. Planning 
Group through the same channels. By this 
means, it would be possible to supply the 

M. E.D.O. Planning Group with continuing 
advice informed by a thorough knowledge of 

N. A.T.O. plans and objectives. The 
N.A.T.O. Standing Group, correspondingly, 
could be kept currently informed of 
M.E.D.O. developments and would be in a 
position to cause consideration of a problem 
by the ad hoc group if it appeared desirable. 

6. As the United States Government 
stated in its note of 14th October, 1952, more 
formal arrangements will no doubt be 
required as the M.E.D.O. develops. How¬ 
ever, this Government is unable to give the 
assurances concerning the ultimate form of 
these arrangements which the French Gov¬ 
ernment requested in its aide-memoire of 
25th October, 1952. As stated in the aide- 
memoire of 14th October referred to above, 
the Standing Group papier “ Command in 
the Mediterranean and Middle East ” 
(S.G. 80/4) was a preliminary study. It was 
of an illustrative character, outlining an 
organisation into which Greece and Turkey 
“ might fit,” and was presented to the Mili- 


No. 

Further Exchanges between Her Majesty’s 

10735/1/53 

British Embassy, 

Paris, 

7th January, 1953. 

(Secret) 

In his letter of the 20th December 
(2314/415/52 G)C) Bernard Burrows sent 
you the full text of the American note to 
the French dated 8th December about the 
relationship between N.A.T.O. and the 
Middle East Defence Organisation, an 
abbreviated version of which you had your¬ 
self previously sent me with your letter 
WU 1198/405 G of 12th December.(') 

The Quai d'Orsay have told me that they 
are inclined to accept the arrangement pro¬ 
posed in the American note on a provisional 
basis, i.e., so long as the M.E.D.O. remains 
only a planning organisation. If they did 
accept it they would appoint their repre¬ 
sentative on the N.A.T.O. Standing Group 
to be their representative also on what the 
Americans refer to in their note as the 
ad hoc Group (the 44 informal M.E.D.O. 

(') Not 


tary Representatives “ for information.” 
M.E.D.O. arrangements since agreed to have 
in several instances been markedly at 
variance with those suggested in the Stand¬ 
ing Group study. This Government has no 
record of having made any commitment at 
Ottawa, or elsewhere, on the basis of docu¬ 
ment S.G. 80/4 to extend the authority of 
the Standing Group to the Middle East. 
Moreover, for the reasons set forth in the 
aide-memoire of 14th October. 1952. the 
United States Government would consider 
it unwise to attempt at this time to fix the 
structure of the Command Organisation 
which may ultimately be developed. 

7. The United States Government is pre¬ 
pared to discuss the arrangements proposed 
above with representatives of the French 
Government in Washington if the French 
Government should so desire. The United 
States Government will also be prepared at 
an appropriate time to discuss with the 
French, United Kingdom and Turkish Gov¬ 
ernments the problems involved in imple¬ 
menting these proposals. In the view of 
this Government, such discussions might 
best take place after the initial approach 
to the Arab States has been made. 


12 

Government and French Government 

Steering Group ” as you yourself describe 
it). Before replying in this sense to the 
Americans they would be glad to know 
whether we would be prepared to do the 
same thing and appoint our own representa¬ 
tive on the Standing Group to be our 
representative on the ad hoc Group. They 
do not go so far as to say that if we declined 
to undertake to do this that would make 
them change their mind about accepting the 
American proposal, but they do not propose 
to send any instructions to Washington until 
they have our answer and there is at least 
a chance that if the answer were unfavour¬ 
able they would reverse their decision. 

I have told them that I thought our 
answer was likely to be favourable because 
the argument about the M.E.D.O.-N.A.T.O. 
relationship had gone on long enough 
already and we were anxious that there 
should be agreement. Moreover, although 
the Americans had made it clear that in 
their view 44 identification of the proposed 
group with the N.A.T.O. Standing Group ” 
ought to be avoided and that for their part 

printed. 
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they would probably assign someone to the 
new group who was not connected with the 
Standing Group, there was otherwise 
nothing in their note to suggest that it would 
be in contradiction with their proposal for 
either of the other two countries to appoint 
as their representative on the new group 
someone who was identified with the Stand¬ 
ing Group. After all, both groups would 
be in Washington and the Americans had a 
wealth of officers on the spot from whom 
to select a representative to sit on the new 
group. It was different for ourselves and 
the French, who could not be expected to 
despatch more high-ranking officers to 
Washington every time a new committee 
or “ group ” was formed. 

At the end of your letter of 12th Decem¬ 
ber, written just before the Atlantic Council 
meeting, when it was thought that M.E.D.O. 
might come up for discussion, you said that 

Viscount Hood, 

Western Organisations Department. 

Foreign Office, 

London, S.W. 1. 


if the French continued to make agreement 
about M.E.D.O.-N.A.T.O. relationship a 
condition of their co-operation in M.E.D.O. 
(which they do) the Secretary of State 
should press Mr. Acheson to come some 
way to meet the French. This is what has 
encouraged me to tell the Quai d’Orsay that 
I thought your answer to their question 
would probably be favourable. But, of 
course, I have made it clear that this was 
only my personal reaction and that I must 
obtain your authority before being able to 
confirm that we are prepared to undertake 
to appoint Air Marshal Elliot as our repre¬ 
sentative on the new Group in order to 
make it easy for the French to accept the 
American proposals. Will you please let 
me know whether I may confirm this? 

I am sending copies of this letter to 
Bernard Burrows in Washington and David 
Scott-Fox in Ankara. 

(Signed) A. RUM BOLD. 


Foreign Office, S.W. 1, 

23rd January, 1953. 

WU 1198/ 1G 
(Secret) 

We have discussed with the Chiefs of 
Staff the two points raised by the French 
and reported in your letter 10735/1/53 of 
7th January. 

2. You may inform the Quai that we 
agree with the American suggestion that 
the Standing Group should be able to ask 
the Ad Hoc Group to consider problems 
concerning the Middle East. 

Sir Anthony Rumhold, Bt„ 

Paris. 


3. You may also assure them that, for 
reasons of economy, it is our present 
intention to appoint the United Kingdom 
representative on the Standing Group as 
our representative on the Ad Hoc Group. 
This intention is of course subject to the 
appointment of Sir William Elliot to this 
post still being thought suitable and 
appropriate when the time comes for the 
Ad Hoc Group to be established. 

4. I am sending copies of this letter to 
Burrows in Washington and Scott-Fox in 
Ank ara 

(Signed) J. N. O. CURLE. 


Cypher/OTP 

Sir O. Harvey 
No. 32 

27th January, 1953 

PRIORITY 

SECRET 


Departmental Distribution 

From Paris to Foreign Office 

D 1-35 p.m., 27th January, 1953 
R. 12-38 p.m., 27th January, 1953 


Curie's letter WU 1198/ 1G of 23rd 
January to Rumbold. 

Middle East Defence Organisation. 

Quai d’Orsay are not very happy about 
the assurance given in paragraph 3 of this 


letter. They understood that the proviso 
contained in the last sentence was designed 
to meet the case when Turkish or American 
representation on the Ad Hoc Group 
was at such a low level that it would be 
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derogatory to Sfi W. Elliot's position for 
him to act as British representative on that 
group. If this was the case they would be 
glad to have an assurance urgently that in 
such an eventuality Sir William Elliot 
while remaining the titular British repre¬ 


sentative on the Ad Hoc Group would be 
represented by a member of his mission of 
a suitably lower rank. 

2. I should be glad to know whether this 
is your intention and whether I may so 
inform the French. 


Foreign Office, S.W. I, 

31st January, 1953. 

WU 1198/ 1G 

(Secret) 

(Extract) 

Your telegram No. 32 of 27th January: 
France and the Middle East Defence 
Organisation. 

2. You may assure the French that the 
United Kingdom would be represented on 
the Ad Hoc Group either by Sir William 
Elliot (as they have been told is our present 
intention) or by a member of his mission. 
We cannot, however, make firm commit¬ 
ments at this stage about our representation 

Sir Anthony Rumbold, Bt., 

Bntis/i Embassy, Paris. 


on an Ad Hoc Group, the nature of which 
is still under discussion between the Powers 
concerned. In particular, we cannot 
guarantee that, if it were considered that a 
lower level of representation was necessary 
(for instance in the event of American and 
Turkish representation being at a low level), 
Sir William Elliot would remain the titular 
British representative whilst being repre¬ 
sented by a member of his mission of a 
lower rank. It is not our practice to make 
titular appointments of this kind if no 
duties attach to them, nor are we clear what 
purpose such an arrangement would serve. 

(Signed) J. N. O. CURLE. 


No. 13 

Final French Reply 


10735/5/53 

(Secret) 

British Embassy, 

(No. 63) Paris. 

Sir, 7th February, 1953. 

With reference to semi-official corre¬ 
spondence between members of your 
department and this Embassy ending with 
Mr. Curie's secret letter to Sir A. Rumbold 
of 31st January, I have the honour to trans¬ 
mit herewith a copy of a note dated 5th 
February handed by the Quai d'Orsay to 
a member of my staff, which contains the 
views of the French Government on the 
proposals of Her Majesty's Government for 
the establishment of the Middle East De¬ 
fence Organisation contained in your 
despatch No. 763 (WU 1198/205G) of 6th 
August, 1952. Similar notes are being given 
hy the Quai d’Orsay to the representatives 
in Paris of the other five sponsoring Powers. 

2. In making this communication the 
competent official at the Quai d'Orsay 
emphasised that the French Government 
regarded the question of co-ordination 


between Middle East and N.A.T.O. planning 
as having been settled on the lines laid down 
in the semi-official correspondence men¬ 
tioned above. 

3. With regard to the second point in the 
French note it was stated that the United 
States authorities shared the views of the 
French Government in this matter and had 
indeed made a similar suggestion for the 
transmission of directives to the military 
representatives and the members of the 
planning group. 

4. The fourth point in the French note 
goes in some length into the question of 
timing the approach to the Arab States. 
The French official explained that in the 
view of the French Government the question 
of Arab participation had already been dis¬ 
cussed at such length in the world press and 
in the Arab countries concerned that their 
reaction to any direct invitation could be 
accurately gauged. It seemed clear from 
these discussions that any direct approach 
would be embarrassing to the Arab coun¬ 
countries and would have no chance of 
success at the present time. In the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, the French Government 
considered it best to set up the Middle East 
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Defence Organisation at the same time in¬ 
forming the Arab Governments that the 
form of the organisation was only pre¬ 
liminary and would subsequently be altered. 
The question of a direct invitation for Arab 

The Right Honourable 

Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P., 

&c., &c„ &c. 


participation could then be dealt with 
when a favourable opportunity arose. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's representatives at Wash¬ 
ington and Ankara. 

I have the honour to be, 

with the highest respect. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
OLIVER HARVEY. 


Enclosure to Paris despatch No. 63 of 7th February, 7952 

AIDE-MEMOIRE HANDED TO HER MAJESTY’S EMBASSY IN PARIS 

DATED 5th FEBRUARY, 1953 


Republique Franguise 
Ministere des A ffaires Etrangeres 
Direction politique 
Service des Pactes 

Le 5 fevrier 1953. 

Le Ministere des Affaires etrangeres 
presente ses compliments a l’Ambassade 
de Grande-Bretagne et, se referant a la note 
de l’Ambassade transmettant le memoran¬ 
dum du Gouvernement britannique du 
7 aout 1952 sur l'organisation de la defense 
du Moyen-Orient, a l’honneur de lui faire 
savoir ce qui suit: 

2. Le Gouvernement fran?ais considere 
les propositions du Gouvernement britan¬ 
nique comme une importante contribution 
a la mise en place d'une organisation 
defensive de la zone du Moyen-Orient. II 
affirme son intention d’apporter la plus 
entiere collaboration a I'oeuvre ainsi 
entreprise, avec la conviction que la 
securite du Moyen-Orient est indissoluble- 
ment Iiee a celle de I'ensemble des nations 
libres. 

3. Dans le cadre des echanges de vues 
envisages par I’aide-memoire de couverture 
remis par l’Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne, 
le Gouvernement fran<?ais souhaite presenter 
les observations suivantes: 

(i) Se referant au paragraphe 9 du 
memorandum, le Gouvernement 
fran?ais reconnait, comme le 
Gouvernement britannique, la neces¬ 
sity d’etablir a Washington une 
liaison entre l’organisation de defense 
projetee et l'organisation atlantique. 
Une telle liaison apparait en effet 
indispensable pour assurer une co¬ 
ordination satisfaisante des activites 
de 1 ’O.D.M.O. et de l’O.T.A.N. et 


eviter que les plans etablis pour la 
defense de la zone du Moyen-Orient 
soient en contradiction avec ceux de 
l’organisation atlantique. 

(ii) Le Gouvernement franfais n’a pas 
pour le moment d'observations a 
formuler a propos de l’organisation 
prevue aux paragraphes 5 a 8 du 
memorandum du Gouvernement 
britannique, sauf sur un point: a 
son avis, il ne serait peut-etre pas 
souhaitable que les membres du 
Groupe de Planning re^ussent, au 
meme titre que les representants 
militaires, leurs instructions de leurs 
gouvernements respectifs. Le Gou¬ 
vernement frangais se demande, a cet 
egard, s’il ne serait pas plus logique 
de prevoir que ces gouvernements 
transmettraient toutes directives 
utiles aux representants militaires, le 
Groupe de Planning travaillant sous 
l’autorite et le controle de ces 
derniers. C’est en tout cas la une 
question qui pourra etre utilement 
debattue entre les Puissances in- 
teressees. 

(iii) Le Gouvernement fran 9 ais comprend 
les raisons pour lesquelles la 
participation de l’Etat d’Israel a 
l'organisation projetee ne serait pas 
pour le moment souhaitable. II 
suggere cependant que le Gouverne¬ 
ment d’Israel soit informe en temps 
utile des intentions des Puissances 
participant a l'organisation et que. 
par la suite, il soit tenu au courant 
de leurs travaux. 

(iv) Se referant aux paragraphes 10, 12 
et 13 du memorandum, le Gouverne¬ 
ment fran<;ais estime que la defense 
du Moyen-Orient pourrait etre 
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organisee de fa 9 on plus satisfaisante 
sur le plan militaire si les Etats 
arabes acceptaient d’y participer et 
qu'il y aurait interet, par consequent, 
a rechercher en temps voulu leur 
cooperation. 

Il ne lui parait pas douteux, en revanche, 
que toute demarche entreprise a cet effet 
sera, qu’on le veuille ou non, appreciee par 
les divers Gouvernements arabes en fonction 
de considerations essentiellement politiques. 
Aussi les Puissances invitantes devraient- 
elles eviter dans toute la mesure du possible 
d’y proceder dans des conditions de nature 
a compromettre une organisation de defense 
dont elles sont resolues en tout etat de 
cause a poursuivre la mise en oeuvre. 

Le Gouvernement fran^ais desire sou- 
ligner a cet egard que les dirigeants arabes. 
compte tenu des tendances dominantes de 
l'opinion publique dans leurs pays respectifs, 
ne lui paraissent pas, jusqu'a nouvel ordre, 
en mesure d’envisager une solution con¬ 
structive au probleme de defense du Moyen- 
Orient. Les sept Puissances ne pourraient 
done que les embarrasser en les consultant 
des a present sur les grandes lignes de 
l'organisation qu’elles ont en vue. Une telle 
procedure risquerait en particular, comme 
l’a souligne le Gouvernement britannique, 
de provoquer des prises de position 
officielles qui rendraient encore plus 
aleatoire toute tentative nouvelle aupres de 
ces pays et paralyseraient a l’avance ceux 
des Gouvernements arabes qui auraient ete 
desireux de s’associer a un stade ulterieur 
aux efforts occidentaux. 


Le Gouvernement fran?ais est ainsi 
amene a penser que les chances reelles de 
succes des demarches visant a obtenir une 
participation arabe dependront avant tout 
du moment que les sept Puissances 
choisiront pour intervenir. Ce choix lui 
parait etroitement subordonne a une evolu¬ 
tion nettement favorable des dispositions de 
ces divers pays a l'egard de la politique de 
I’Occident au Moyen-Orient. Au surplus, 
comme l’a egalement souligne le Gouverne¬ 
ment britannique, l'existence meme du 
Groupe de planification qui marquerait la 
resolution des Puissances occidentales 
d’etablir des maintenant les bases d’une 
organisation defensive du Moyen-Orient 
contribuerait sans doute a preparer une telle 
evolution. 

En pla?ant le probleme dans cette per¬ 
spective, et sous reserve de developpements 
decisifs dans le sens d'un rapprochement 
entre l'Orient arabe et l’Occident, le 
Gouvernement fran?ais estime que les 
Gouvernements arabes devraient, le 
moment venu, etre tenus informes, sous 
une forme discrete et suffisamment souple, 
de la mise sur pied de l'O.D.M.O., dont le 
caractere preliminaire pourrait etre utile¬ 
ment mis en relief. Il y aurait egalement 
interet a ce qu’ils fussent, dans la suite, mis 
regulierement au courant du developpement 
des travaux de l'organisation sous une forme 
a determiner. 

4. Le Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
saisit cette occasion de renouveler a 
l'Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne les assu¬ 
rances de sa haute consideration. 


A mbassade de 

Grande-Bretagne a Paris. 


E 1192/209 No. 19 

NEAR EAST ARMS CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Ministry of Defence to B.J.S.M. (Washington) 


(Secret) 

DEF 554. July 29, 1953. 

We have now considered the recent 
orders placed by Israel on the Americans, 
the French and ourselves. We agree 
generally with the view put forward in the 
United States papers of June 23 that these 
very substantial demands should be treated 
with caution. The release of all the equip¬ 
ment now requested would give to Israel 
a preponderance of force which would 

46844 


upset the balance of power in the Middle 
East and possibly endanger the peace. It 
would also place a grave strain on our 
relations with the Arab Governments. 

We cannot, however, agree with the 
detailed recommendations in the United 
States paper. We consider that the almost 
complete denial which it proposes would 
have a grave effect on relations with Israel 
and would be liable to destroy her con¬ 
fidence in the Western Powers. It would 

F 
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also be liable to force the Israelis into other, 
probably undesirable markets; we have 
evidence that they are already looking 
elsewhere. 

It is important that the Three Powers 
should concert and apply a common policy 
taking account of the considerations at 
paragraphs 1 and 2 above which will allow 
to Israel no more than her reasonable needs 
in accordance with the principles set out in 
the Tripartite Declaration. Releases should 
not be so large as to destroy the existing 
approximate parity of weapon strength 
between Israel and the Arab States. 

We consider that this aim can best be 
achieved by releasing to Israel substantially 
reduced quantities of such arms for which 


iequests are now outstanding as can be 
supplied without giving Israel undue advan¬ 
tage. We have drastically revised the list 
of equipment requested from the United 
Kingdom accordingly. 

You should now table a counter-proposal 
in the committee on the lines of para¬ 
graphs 1-4 above, and endeavour to secure 
the agreement to it of your French and 
American colleagues. They should be 
invited to agree to our proposed export and 
to revise their own lists similarly. The 
committee should be urged to agree and 
record that additional orders for significant 
items will not be accepted without prior 
consultations. 


E 10345/49 No. 20 

UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Confidential) Levant Department. 
(Guard) Foreign Office, 

August 21, 1953. 

Introduction 

Reports received in May last from Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Washington and the 
British Middle East Office drew attention to 
the increasing divergence between British 
and United States policies in the Middle 
East, at least so far as tactics are concerned. 
This was emphasised by the speech made 
by Mr. Dulles on his return from his tour. 
We thought that as a result of this tour the 
State Department would be re-examining 
American policies and that we should be 
ready for any opportunity which might 
offer of influencing their ideas. Although 
the aims of the United Kingdom and 
United States policy were similar, the 
differences in approach were such that they 
were frequently frustrated and the Govern¬ 
ments of the Middle East had frequent 
opportunities of playing us off against each 
other. It was suggested that we might 
demonstrate to the State Department that 
United States policies, apart from having 
hindered our purposes, had failed to 
achieve their own objectives or to make 
the United States popular in the Middle 
East. Her Majesty’s Representatives in 
the Middle East were invited (in a circular 
letter of June 16) to provide detailed 
evidence on this point. 


Summary of Replies 

2. Her Majesty's Representatives all 
state that United States policy exhibits a 
number of unfortunate surface character¬ 
istics, which may be summarised as 
follows: — 

ia) Extravagance .—United States officials, 
particularly those of the Technical 
Co-operation Administration (Point 
IV), are too numerous and too 
lavish. Their standard of living is 
luxurious compared with that of 
the local populations and causes 
resentment. This is increased by 
their bringing little obvious benefit 
to the countries in which they 
operate and may by association 
bring our own advisers into discredit, 
particularly in Iraq and Jordan. 

( b ) Flattery .—The Americans want to 
be liked, and go to excessive lengths 
to ingratiate themselves with the 
Governments and peoples of the 
Middle East. This does not make 
them respected and, by giving to the 
Governments concerned an exagger¬ 
ated sense of their own importance, 
makes them more difficult to deal 
with. As a corollary the United 
States are reluctant to take a firm 
line with Middle East Governments 
when they become dangerous. The 
most blatant example is in Egypt. 
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where Mr. Hankey points out that, 
in their desire to woo the Egyptians, 
the Americans have communicated 
to them details of what we hoped to 
achieve and vitiated the whole basis 
of our negotiations about the base. 

ic) Crudity .—The Americans have not 
succeeded in adapting their manners 
to suit Arab tastes, and cause offence 
by their haste and over-eagerness in 
personal contacts. 

3. The next ground of complaint is more 
serious and casts doubt on the assumption 
that British and American basic aims in the 
Middle East are identical. There is an 
underlying suspicion in American minds 
of the “ colonial Powers ” (i.e.. Great 
Britain and France) and they do not wish 
to be associated in Arab minds with them: 
they seek rather to stand apart as the 
patentees of political liberty. This 
engenders the unfortunate tendency of the 
Americans to associate themselves with 
extreme nationalists whose purposes are in 
direct conflict with Western interests. The 
Americans incline to belittle our achieve¬ 
ments in the area and to attribute their 
lack of success to having become too closely 
associated with ourselves in the eyes of the 
local peoples; Mr. Dulles' speech exempli¬ 
fies this attitude. We may therefore expect 
their tendency to hold aloof from questions 
at issue between ourselves and Middle 
Eastern countries to continue. 

4. This attitude is the cause of the 
constant sniping at the British which 
Americans at various levels practiced all 
over the Middle East: in Israel, where it 
exasperates them that despite American 
gifts of money our position is better than 
theirs: in the Lebanon, where a right- 
minded United States Ambassador has 
little control over his staff of over 500: and 
in Iraq, where our predominant position 
irritates them in many ways. Sir J. Trout- 
beck suggests that the Americans might be 
glad to lake our place there, as they have 
already done in Saudi Arabia. 

5. There are two further reasons for 
set-backs of United States policy in the 
Middle East: viz., that the Arabs regard 
the United States as the Power mainly 
responsible for the creation of Israel, and 
that Point IV, which was announced with 
excessive propaganda as a panacea for the 


Middle East, has failed to produce any 
result except an invasion by hosts of 
' officials, many of whom are of indifferent 
quality. The United States Government 
are already trying to correct the first by 
emphasising that they are impartial and 
anxious to win the respect not only of 
Israel but also of the Arab peoples. They 
also realise that the answer to the latter 
charge is to provide funds for the execution 
of actual development projects, and that 
technical advice is no longer sufficient. A 
beginning is being made with military 
assistance, though there is small chance of 
substantial funds being voted by the present 
Congress. 


Conclusion 

6. As far as United Kingdom interests 
are concerned, the main point on which we 
should be entitled to join issue with the 
Americans is probably that mentioned by 
Mr. Stephenson (B.M.E.O.). The respon¬ 
sibility and cost of defending of the Middle 
East and maintaining the stability of its 
frontiers rest primarily with Great Britain. 
The United States Chiefs of Staff are un¬ 
willing to commit troops to the area and. 
as Mr. Dulles now realises, there is no 
prospect of the burden being taken on or 
shared by a Middle East Defence Organ¬ 
isation for an indefinite time to come. This 
is a vital Western interest, and the United 
States owe it to themselves and to the 
West as a whole to give us diplomatic 
support in our task of maintaining it (as 
well as protecting our economic interests 
there). 

7. At the same time it must be recognised 
that, as Mr. Beeley and Sir J. Troutbeck 
have pointed out, the Americans do not 
acknowledge that the record of our Middle 
East policies over the last thirty years 
justifies us in a claim of superior wisdom 
and success. Some of the faults of United 
States policy as described above are 
inherent in the American character and 
circumstances and will not be eradicated by 
anything we may say or do; while in other 
cases it may be difficult to persuade them 
to abandon political tenets and attitudes 
which they regard, rightly or wrongly, as 
paying better dividends than our own 
methods. 
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ER 1192/12 G No. 21 

ISRAEL AND MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE 


(Secret) Levant Department, 

August 25, 1953. 

The Cabinet decided at their meeting on 
August 10 that an approach to the United 
States Government on this subject should 
be held up until further progress had been 
made in defence negotiations with Egypt. 
This decision to suspend action in regard to 
defence co-operation with Israel is likely to 
cause considerable disappointment to the 
Israeli Government, in view of the facts 
outlined below. 

Background 

2. Early in 1951 General Robertson, then 
Commander-in-Chief of Middle East Land 
Forces, visited Israel among other Middle 
East States to discuss defence. His 
instructions were to explain to the Israeli 
Government our general views on Middle 
East defence and to explore their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate. The Israeli Prime 
Minister said he would welcome close 
co-operation with the United Kingdom, 
and believed that Israel should act “ as if 
she were a member of the Commonwealth.” 
In reply to this overture, a message was sent 
in April 1951 from the then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, stating that 
His Majesty’s Government believed it 
possible to establish a relationship with 
Israel which should constitute a bond 
between the two countries and be capable 
of progressive development. This would 
have to come about gradually as a result 
of continual contacts, exchanges of views 
and individual acts of co-operation. The 
best way to begin might be to establish 
practical co-operation in the military field. 

3. The Israeli Minister informed us in 
May 1951 that Mr. Ben Gurion regarded his 
proposal and this reply as a most important 
landmark in the relations between the 
United Kingdom and Israel and as laying 
the foundation for understanding and 
co-operation in all fields. 

4. In November 1951 Mr. Ben Gurion 
repeated his offer of co-operation in defence. 
He pointed out that Israel needed help with 
the development of her communications 
and armed forces, and proposed that direct 
conversations on concrete plans should be 
held between the two Governments. In 
January 1952 we accordingly suggested to 
the Israelis that a small British military 
mission should visit Israel secretly for 
exploratory talks. After some discussion 


about its terms of reference, the mission 
went to Israel in October 1952 and the 
United States, French and Turkish Govern¬ 
ments were so informed. 

5. The mission’s instructions were to 
explore possibilities as regards Israel playing 
an active role in war, the development of 
her transport and communications, the 
provision of assistance to her armed forces 
and the storage of oil. Its general aim was 
to determine, without commitment at that 
stage, what Israel could do to collaborate 
in the defence of the Middle East. 
The mission's report was on the whole 
encouraging, but two main obstacles to 
pursuing the contacts thus begun became 
obvious during its examination by the 
BDCC(ME), the Chiefs of Staff, the Plan¬ 
ning Staff and the Foreign Office. These 
were the need to avoid any action in Israel 
which would prejudice our chances of 
securing the co-operation of the Arab States 
in defence arrangements, and the lack of 
funds for the various projects put forward 
by the Israelis as regards communications, 
&e. A policy was, however, agreed between 
the C.O.S. and ourselves and put to the 
Defence Committee in March, with the 
recommendation that the United States 
Government should be consulted. The 
Defence Committee agreed in May and as 
a result we prepared the draft despatch to 
Washington referred to in paragraph 1 
above. 

Israeli attitude 

6. Israeli representatives have in recent 
months expressed concern that, although 
the basis had been laid for direct military 
co-operation, nothing has yet resulted from 
the mission's visit. They have been assured 
that we were giving a great deal of thought 
to this problem and were not holding back 
for political or other reasons. See for 
example Sir J. Bowker’s conversations of 
March 2 and 23 with Mr. Comay and the 
Israeli Ambassador respectively, and Mr. 
Nutting’s conversation with the Israeli 
Ambassador on July 9. Moreover, in April 
we authorised Sir F. Evans to tell the 
Israelis that Mr. Morrison's message of 
1951 (paragraph 2 above) still held good as 
an expression of the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government. However, Sir F. 
Evans was also authorised to say that, 
although the mission had been favourably 
impressed with the possibility of direct 
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co-operation with Israel, we felt that no 
further progress could be made until it was 
possible to discuss detailed plans, which 


could not be until our negotiations with 
Egypt over the Suez Canal and M.E.D.O. 
were more advanced. 


E 1199/7 No. 22 

UNITED STATES MILITARY AID TO MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES 

( 1 ) 

Lord Salisbury to Sir R. Makins ( Washington ) 


(No. 3355. Confidential) Foreign Office. 
(Telegraphic) August 29, 1953. 

Please thank the State Department for 
informing us of this conference. The subject 
is obviously of great interest to us in view 
of our major commitments for the defence 
of the Middle Eastern area. We welcome 
the United States Government’s intention 
to help strengthen the area’s potentiality for 
defence against an external aggressor, and 
hope that they will keep us informed of 
developments. 

2. Please communicate the following 
points to which we hope they will give 
weight in deciding how to allocate the funds 
available: — 

(a) Iraq. —We are glad that the State 
Department share our view that the 
major part of Iraq’s allocation should 
be spent on off-shore purchases in the 
United Kingdom. We think there 
are decisive reasons, both military 
and political, why this should be so 
(see my telegram No. 1355 Saving 
[of April 20), paragraph 3 (</)). If it 
is inevitable that some equipment 
should be supplied from United 
States sources, we hope this will be 
kept to the minimum and we should 
like an opportunity of suggesting 
what items should be so supplied. 
ib) Jordan. —The grounds for off-shore 
purchases already advanced in the 
case of Iraq apply with even greater 
force to Jordan. Not only is her 
equipment exclusively British, but 
the composition of the Arab Legion 
(for which we pay) is designed to fit 
in with our strategic requirements in 
the Middle East. 


(c) American Supervision of Military Aid 
in the field. —We consider it vital 
that the United States Government 
should not seek to establish military 
missions or any other kind of resi¬ 
dent supervisory team in Iraq or 
Jordan. This would seriously disturb 
our present military liaison with 
those countries which is working 
smoothly. Their methods of pro¬ 
curement, basic organisation, ad¬ 
ministration and training are all 
established on British models, and 
interference with these arrangements 
could only reduce their efficiency. 
Our close military collaboration with 
these countries is moreover the most 
solid foundation for the political 
arrangements (i.e., in the treaties) by 
virtue of which we enjoy base 
facilities which are necessary if we 
are to discharge our commitments 
for the defence of the area. It is 
essential that nothing should be done 
which might weaken these arrange¬ 
ments, particularly as no reliable 
regional defence organisation is yet 
in sight. 

id) Syria and the Lebanon. —The United 
States Government will no doubt 
take account of the special position 
of the French and consult with them 
in implementing any offer of aid 
which these countries may accept. 
We also would not like to see our 
market in these countries completely 
superseded by free United States aid, 
since our supplies of military equip¬ 
ment are an important factor in 
Anglo-Syrian relations and to a less 
extent in Anglo-Lebanese relations 
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(see Damascus telegram No. 169 
[of August 22]). 

(e) Israel. —We assume that a suitable 
quota would be allocated to Israel, 
in order that the existing general 
balance of armament between her 
and the Arab States should not be 
upset to her disadvantage. We 
consider, moreover, that Israel could 
make an important contribution to 
the defence of the area. The State 
Department know our attitude to the 
supply of arms to Israel which has 
recently been discussed in the Near 
East Arms Co-ordinating Committee. 
(See also Falla’s letter to Beeley of 
August 19 [E 1192/ 2241.) 

(/) Egypt .—There is presumably no 
question of the United States 
Government departing from our 
agreed policy. 

(g) Libya .—Since we have a Military 
Mission which is helping to raise and 
train a small Libyan army, that army 
is now being provided with British 
equipment. For simplicity, particu¬ 
larly with such a small force, it would 
be undesirable to complicate matters 


by providing United States equip¬ 
ment. If, however, the United States 
Government wish to help Libya in 
this connexion, the answer would be 
in off-shore procurement from the 
United Kingdom which would be 
welcome to us. 

3. You will no doubt bear in mind the 
general economic arguments for off-shore 
procurement in the United Kingdom on 
balance of payments grounds and for 
discouraging the displacement of United 
Kingdom by United States imports in the 
Middle East, particularly in Iraq and 
Jordan. 

4. We should be very glad to see the State 
Department or military representatives 
attending Cairo conference if they pass 
through London. 

5. Her Majesty’s representatives in 
Middle East posts should draw on the fore¬ 
going if opportunities arise for discussion 
with United States representatives. We 
understand from United States Embassy 
here that colonels mentioned in your 
telegram No. 1813 have been authorised 
to discuss local problems with United 
Kingdom Service Attaches. 


E 1199/13 (2) 

Sir R. Makins to Lord Salisbury. (Received September II) 


(No. 743 (S.) Secret) Washington, 
(Telegraphic) September 9, 1953. 

Your telegram No. 3355 (of August 29). 

We are informed by Byroade that the 
recent meeting in Cairo has recommended 
the immediate allocation of $30 million 
for military aid to the Arab countries and 
Israel. Of this, it is proposed that 
$10 million should go to Iraq and 
$10 million to Syria. Saudi Arabia. 
Lebanon and Jordan would share 
$7 million. Israel would get $3 million, but 
this would be earmarked for such purposes 
as building roads and extending runways; 
no armaments would be supplied to Israel. 
No allocation is proposed for Libya, but it 
is proposed that additional money should 
be held in reserve for Egypt to be released 
if and when the political situation makes aid 
to Egypt possible. 


2. No decisions have yet been taken on 
these recommendations, which are at 
present being studied by the Chiefs of Staff. 
When the programme is agreed, the next 
step will be to ascertain whether the Gov¬ 
ernments concerned are willing to sign the 
necessary agreements. A small number of 
experts will then be sent out to discuss their 
needs in detail. 

3. The considerations set out in your 
telegram under reference were put before 
Byroade. He again said that the State 
Department wanted to discuss with us the 
question of military aid to Iraq and its 
political background. He did not throw 
any further light on the questions raised in 
the last paragraph of their paper of July 1. 
He said that the Iraqis seemed particularly 
concerned to obtain American help in 
equipping a mountain brigade. 
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4. On the question of military missions, 
Byroade pointed out that the legislation 
under which the grants would be made' 
required that their expenditure should be 
supervised by a resident American mission. 
This however would not be a military 
mission in the proper sense of the term. Not 
much thought had yet been given to the 
advisability of military missions in addition 
to the supervisory teams. Byroade thought 
they would probably wish to send one to 
Syria. He did not explicitly disclaim the 
intention of sending one to Iraq, but 
repeated that they wanted to co-ordinate 
their activity in Iraq as closely as possible 
with ours. 

5. Byroade confirmed that they would in 
due course consult the French about Syria 
and Lebanon. 

6. When your desire for the maintenance 
of the existing general balance of arma¬ 
ments between Israel and the Arab States 
was put to him, Byroade said that there 
could be differing opinions as to what was 
the proper balance. Israel had bought arms 


all over the world, and everybody in the 
Middle East knew that if war should break 
out her forces could be in Damascus in a 
matter of hours. Moreover, the sums it 
was now proposed to allocate to the Arab 
States formed little more than a token 
programme. They were too small to affect 
the military balance at all seriously, and 
indeed the main object of granting this aid 
was to produce political dividends. He 
added that the Zionist lobby in Washington 
had gone into vigorous action against the 
appropriation for military aid to the Middle 
East, and he considered that this had been 
the most important factor in persuading 
Congress to cut it from $100 million to 
$30 million. This being so, he saw no 
reason why Israel should be favoured in the 
distribution of the remaining money. 

7. Byroade emphasised that, as the 
proposals outlined in paragraph 1 above 
were slill tentative, it was of the utmost 
importance that no hint of them should leak 
to any of the Governments concerned. 


E 1199/22 (3) 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Makins ( Washington ) 


(No. 4529. Secret) Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) November 5, 1953. 

Your telegram No. 743 Saving (of 
September 10). 

We remain concerned about the possible 
effects of United States military aid on our 
position and interests in Iraq, Jordan. 
Lebanon and Syria. So far as Egypt, Israel. 
Libya and Saudi Arabia are concerned we 
have no further comment. 

2. As regards Iraq, we consider that the 
politico-military discussions suggested by 
the State Department and agreed to by the 
Chiefs of Staff (my despatch No. 173 to 
Bagdad of September 25) would provide a 
good occasion for representing our views as 
to how United States aid can be fitted in 
with our own plans for the expansion of the 
Iraqi army. We agree generally with the 
conclusions of Bromley’s letter (1192/20/53) 
to Falla of September 14 and shall arrange 
for an additional brief to be provided for 
the United Kingdom representatives at 
these talks. 


3. As regards Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria our position is as follows: — 

(a) Jordan. —The position as described in 

Amman telegram No. 434 of 
September 7 is satisfactory. Can the 
United States Government now con¬ 
firm that no form of military mission 
will be sent and that we shall be 
consulted about the use of the aid 
allocated, which will be spent mainly 
on off-shore purchases? 

(b) Lebanon. —We approve the sugges¬ 
tion in paragraph 4 of Beirut 
despatch No. 146 that the United 
States Government should be invited 
to leave the field clear for the United 
Kingdom as regards supplies to the 
air force, artillery and armoured 
units. It is to the air force (to which 
there is an R.A.F. Mission) and 
artillery that we attach most impor¬ 
tance. The practical objection to the 
United States supplying the whole 
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requirements of the infantry is that 
several items of infantry equipment, 
such as rifles and wireless sets, are 
common to other arms and their 
provision from United States sources 
would lead to difficulties over 
ammunition, spares and communica¬ 
tion with other arms. The best 
solution would therefore be for the 
United States aid to be concentrated 
on engineer and signal equipment, 
(c) Syria .—It is the professed intention of 
the Syrian Government to model the 
development of their air force on the 
R.A.F. and an important connexion 
has been established both in the 


supply of aircraft and in the 
provision of training assistance. It is 
therefore greatly to be hoped that 
any United States aid will be con¬ 
fined to the army. 

4. Please now make known to the United 
States Government my views concerning 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria as set out in 
paragraph 3 and inform them that their 
proposal regarding Iraq, reported in 
paragraph 3 of your telegram under 
reference, is being actively pursued. You 
should also renew the economic arguments 
indicated at paragraph 3 of my telegram 
No. 3355 of August 29. 


ER 1053/7 No. 23 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE ISRAEL AMBASSADOR ON SEPTEMBER 18, 1953 

The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Evans (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 153. Confidential) Foreign Office. 
Sir, September 21, 1953. 

I received the Israel Ambassador at his 
request on the 18th of September. 

2. The ambassador spoke first of Israel's 
interest in the progress of the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations. He referred to the 
assurances which Sir Winston Churchill had 
given the Israel Government early this year 
and expressed particular concern- 

fa) that the negotiations should not result 
in any weakening of Israel's security, 
and 

ib) that Her Majesty’s Government would 
do whatever was possible to safe¬ 
guard the principle of free transit 
through the Suez Canal which had 
been violated by the Egyptians. 

3. On the first point I said that while pro¬ 
gress had been made in the negotiations with 
the Egyptians, agreement had not yet been 
reached even on basic principles. Even 
when that had been done, and the further 


negotiations over details had been com¬ 
pleted, our troops would be remaining in 
Egypt for some eighteen months and British 
technicians for some considerable time after 
that. In any case. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had the problem of Middle Eastern 
security very much in mind and their policy 
would continue to be governed by the Tri¬ 
partite Declaration of 1950, which was 
designed to give security to the States of the 
Middle East. As regards the Canal. I 
pointed out that this was also a major 
Commonwealth interest, and assured the 
ambassador that we would bear Israel’s con¬ 
cern in mind. 

4. The ambassador then turned to the 
subject of arms deliveries to Middle Eastern 
countries. He said that as far as he could 
gather from reports received from his Gov¬ 
ernment, the Americans had expressed 
apprehension at the possibility of unduly 
large deliveries to the Arabs. I replied that 
the ideal situation was a balance of strength 
such that no-one was tempted to disturb the 
peace. It was, naturally, for the Powers 
supplying arms to use their judgment as to 
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how that situation could be maintained. The 
ambassador expressed appreciation of this 
answer and went on to mention requests for 
arms and equipment which his Government 
had made to Her Majesty's Government. 
He asked particularly that there should be 
an early decision about Centurion tanks and 
that, if possible, credit terms should be 
granted for the surplus British equipment 
requested by Israel. 

5. I replied that no decision had yet been 
taken about the Centurions. As regards 
other equipment recently ordered by Israel, 
I understood that the release of several 
items had been approved and that the 
Israel military attache would shortly be 
informed of details. As to credit, I 
recalled that Mr. Eden had not been 
able to accede to Mr. Sharett’s request 
on this subject last year. The position was 
still difficult, as we did not grant credit terms 
to Israel’s neighbours and could hardly make 


a special exception in her case. The 
ambassador appeared to accept this. 

6. The ambassador also mentioned the 
difficulty which arose from the lack of 
contact between Her Majesty's Embassy at 
Tel Aviv and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Jerusalem. He expressed the hope that 
even if we did not move our embassy to 
Jerusalem, its official contacts would not be 
restricted to the Ministry’s Liaison Office at 
Tel Aviv. I undertook to look into this 
point. 

7. In conclusion I thanked the ambas¬ 
sador for his call and promised to inform 
Mr. Eden of his representations. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s representatives at Amman, 
Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, 
Paris. Washington and to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office, Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

SALISBURY. 


E 1071/38 No. 24 

A SERIES OF MEETINGS HELD IN CAIRO UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE ARAB LEAGUE BETWEEN AUGUST 25 AND SEPTEMBER 9, 
1953 

The Hon. R. Hankey to Lord Salisbury. (Received October 5) 


(No. 211. Confidential) Cairo, 

My Lord Marquess, October I, 1953. 

As foreshadowed in paragraph 2 of 
Mr. Stephenson’s despatch to you No. 34 
of the 18th of September, 1953, I have the 
honour to submit herewith a more detailed 
report on the series of meetings held in 
Cairo under the auspices of the Arab League 
between the 25th of August and the 9th of 
September. 

2. The meetings held were as follows: — 

(«) Arab Chiefs of Staff Committee 
(August 25-September 1); 

( b) Political Committee of the Arab 
League (September 2-6); 

(c) Arab Defence Council (September 

4—9); 

id) Arab League Council (September 7). 

The Chiefs of Staff Committee and the 
Defence Council, the establishment of which 


is provided for in the Arab Security Pact, 
were meeting for the first time; the meeting 
of the Arab League Council was an 
extraordinary one. 

3. The Chiefs of Staff Committee (other¬ 
wise known as the Military Advisory Com¬ 
mittee) met at the Abbassia Staff College in 
conditions of secrecy. Almost the only 
news which reached the press about its 
activities was that it was presided over by 
the Egyptian Chief of Staff. Major-General 
Mohammed Ibrahim, and that it was sub¬ 
mitting a report to the Arab Defence 
Council. In private, however, my Oriental 
Counsellor was able to obtain a very full 
account of the committee’s proceedings and 
recommendations. The main recommenda¬ 
tions subsequently percolated through to 
the public in the reports of the discussions 
of the Arab Defence Council, and I will 
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comment on them at that point in this 
despatch. 

4. The Political Committee met at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under the 
chairmanship of the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzy. It began 
by adopting a formidable agenda and then 
wasted time by hearing a report from 
General Ibrahim on the work of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, despite the fact that 
that committee’s report was to be taken by 
the Arab Defence Council only two days 
later. In the event, the only parts of its 
agenda to which the Political Committee 
could devote any real attention were: — 

far) United Nations' affairs; 

(b) Palestine; 

(c) Morocco, Tunis and Algeria. 

The third of these in particular took up an 
inordinate amount of time as hearings were 
given to delegations from the three countries 
at very considerable length. Two very 
notable omissions from the agenda were 
Anglo-Egyptian relations and the Anglo- 
Libyan Treaty both of which were appar¬ 
ently excluded by common consent and 
indeed amid general feelings of relief. 

5. Under the heading of United Nations' 
affairs, the Political Committee dealt with 
a number of routine items. Thus, they re¬ 
affirmed the support of Arab members of 
the United Nations Organisation for the 
applications of Jordan and Libya for United 
Nations membership and agreed to support 
Iraq to replace Lebanon on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. More 
interesting, though not entirely unexpected, 
was a decision to support what were 
described as “ Kenya's national claims " in 
any United Nations discussion of the Kenya 
situation. Finally, they accepted an invita¬ 
tion to send an Arab League observer to 
the United Nations General Assembly (this 
decision was subsequently endorsed by the 
Arab League Council, and it was announced 
that the observer would be the secretary- 
general of the League, Maitre Abdel Khalek 
Hassouna). 

6. The discussion on Palestine was 
intended to cover such matters as the inter¬ 
nationalisation of Jerusalem, West German 
reparations to Israel and the Arab boycott 
of Israel, including the report of the Arab 
Oil Committee. These items, however, 
were crowded out by an appeal from the 
Jordan Premier, Sayed Fawzi el Mulki, for 
financial aid from the League to enable 
Jordan to deal with her problems on the 


Israel frontier. Aid was sought for three 
purposes:— 

(a) For the Jordanian National Guard 

raised to defend the frontier (£1 
million was required and Jordan had 
only £400,000 available); 

( b ) To raise the standard of living in the 
frontier villages and rebuild houses 
destroyed by Jewish aggression (at 
least £1,250,000 was required for this 
purpose); 

(c) For Jerusalem (about £500,000 was 

needed). 

7. It was not clear whether the Jordan 
Premier had caught his fellow delegates un¬ 
awares by this appeal for aid. The item 
was added to the agenda at the last minute, 
but the Iraqi Delegation at least appears to 
have known of it in advance. It was clearly 
something of a test for the League, since a 
complete failure to respond to the call for 
aid would play into the hands of those who 
criticise the League as a mere “ talking 
shop.” The Egyptian press, fresh from 
castigating Libya for accepting subventions 
from the United Kingdom instead of seeking 
them from Egypt, gave prominence to 
Jordan’s appeal and implied that it would 
be answered. The Political Committee 
adopted a strongly worded resolution, agree¬ 
ing in principle that the defence of the Holy- 
Places and of the frontier villages should be 
a charge upon all the Arab States and urging 
them to subscribe £500,000 for this purpose 
in the proportions in which they contribute 
to the budget of the Arab League. An 
invitation to subscribe was also to be sent 
to the Persian Gulf States. 

8. The discussion on French North Africa 
was the item on the Political Committee’s 
agenda which excited most public attention. 
Press speculation dwelt on the possibilities 
of an Arab boycott of trade with France or 
at least a boycott of French airlines (the 
latter allegedly an Iraqi proposal). Even¬ 
tually, after long discussions in the com¬ 
mittee and in a sub-committee appointed to 
deal with the question, it was announced 
that a resolution had been drafted for for¬ 
warding to the Arab League Council. 
Speculation on the more extreme measures 
previously bruited died away, and it became 
fairly clear that they had not found favour 
in the committee’s eyes and were not 
included in the resolution. 

9. Meanwhile the Arab Defence Council, 
also under the chairmanship of Dr. Mah¬ 
moud Fawzy, had begun its deliberations. 
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As it was convened under the auspices of 
the Arab Security Pact, its membership did 
not include Libya, who has not so far 
adhered to the pact. Yemen was repre¬ 
sented by an observer, on the understanding 
that the documents required for her adher¬ 
ence to the pact would shortly be received. 

10. The Defence Council examined the 
recommendations of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, the chairman of the latter being 
present as a rapporteur. It was now re¬ 
vealed that these recommendations dealt in 
some detail with the need for standardisa¬ 
tion among the Arab countries in such 
matters as military terminology, military 
training methods, arms and the size of the 
brigade (regarded as the basic military 
formation). Other points mentioned were 
the exchange of military missions and the 
creation of a unified Arab Command. 
There was, however, no public reference to 
the Chiefs of Staff’s request for a directive 
on planning assumptions: my Oriental 
Counsellor was informed privately that this 
would probably be referred to Governments 
and discussed at a later meeting of the 
Defence Council. 

11. It was clear enough that most of the 
objectives listed by the Chiefs of Staff were 
far in the future, and that the only recom¬ 
mendation of immediate importance was 
the establishment of a Planning Staff, the 
Arab Permanent Military Commission, to 
work for their eventual achievement. This 
recommendation was accepted at once by 
the Defence Council, and it was announced 
that the selection of the commission's staff 
would begin immediately. The first fruit of 
this process was the appointment, made 
public a few days later, of Major-General 
Mohammed Ibrahim, the Egyptian Chief of 
Staff, who had been chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, as an additional assist¬ 
ant secretary-general to handle military 
matters on the Arab League Secretariat. 

12. The procedural and organisational 
problems posed by the coming into being 
of the Defence Council and of the Perma¬ 
nent Military Commission were apparently 
only partially solved. It was announced 
early in the Defence Council’s meeting that 
a committee under the chairmanship of the 
Egyptian delegate. Wing Commander Abdel 
Latif Boghdady, had been set up to— 

( a ) draw up standing regulations for the 
procedure of the Defence Council; 

(/>) make recommendations on the coun¬ 
cil's relations with the Arab Perma¬ 
nent Military Commission, when 
established; 


(c) consider the position of the Military 
Advisory Committee (i.e., the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee). 

How far the committee got with these tasks 
remains obscure. 

13. The relationship of the Defence 
Council to the Arab League Council also 
required clarification. With Libya, and so 
far Yemen, not participants in the Arab 
Security Pact, the membership of the two 
councils is not quite co-extensive. On the 
other hand, they are obviously closely 
related and are both serviced by the Arab 
League Secretariat. The formula that was 
eventually announced was that “ the 
Supreme Defence Council is now an inde¬ 
pendent body, whose decisions are to be 
implemented in advance of approval by the 
Arab League Council.” This reads like a 
compromise, with the Defence Council in 
more tenuous subordination to the Arab 
League Council than is provided for in the 
Arab Security Pact itself; it remains to be 
seen how this will work out in practice. 

14. Before the Defence Council finished 
its deliberations, the Arab League Council 
held a short extraordinary session. As the 
delegates attending it were virtually identical 
with those who had attended the Political 
Committee, the latter’s recommendations 
were naturally readily acceptable. 

15. The two chief of these were the reso¬ 
lutions on Palestine and on French North 
Africa. The resolution on North Africa 
was published in full. That on Palestine 
was not published, but it was announced 
that the council had endorsed the Political 
Committee’s recommendations, including 
the reference of Jordan's needs for financial 
assistance to member States. The items on 
the Political Committee's agenda which had 
received virtually no discussion there, in¬ 
cluding West German reparations to 
Israel and the boycott of Israel, were de¬ 
ferred to the next ordinary meeting of the 
Arab League Council in October. 

16. Two other matters which received the 
Arab League Council's blessing were the 
agreements arising out of the recent Arab 
Economic and Finance Ministers’ meeting 
for— 

(a) increased trade between the Arab 
States (involving the elimination or 
reduction of a wide range of customs 
duties); 

(Z>) improved facilities for payments 
between the Arab States (designed to 
encourage capital transfers for 
investment). 
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It was announced that these two agreements 
had been signed by Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq and Jordan and were to come into 
effect forthwith; Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
were expected to sign them in the near 
future. 

17. All this adds up to a very full fort¬ 
night’s work for the delegates to these many 
meetings. It remains to be considered to 
what extent it was worth while. Clearly 
much of the work was preliminary and 
organisational. The Arab League, though 
far as yet from rivalling the organisational 
complexity of Western European institu¬ 
tions. is making progress with the task so 
accurately described by Mr. T. S. Eliot: — 

“The first thing to do is to set up com¬ 
mittees, 

The standing committees and the sub¬ 
committees : 

One secretary will do for several com¬ 
mittees.” 

I have attempted at Appendix C (not 
printed) to set out this committee structure, 
though it would be premature to regard it 
as fully defined. 

18. It is, of course, one thing to set up 
an organisational hierarchy, and quite 
another to make it work. The Permanent 
Military Commission will presumably be 
able to make some progress with the easier 
of its tasks, such as the standardisation of 
military terminology, but the more ambi¬ 
tious projects, such as the establishment of 
a unified Arab Command, are clearly still 
well beyond the range of the practicable. 


The Political Committee, by its deliberate 
avoidance of the Anglo-Libyan question, 
has tacitly recognised that it cannot deny 
the right of individual Arab States to make 
their own major policy decisions. In this 
more realistic spirit, the committee may in 
the future succeed in dealing with less 
grandiose agendas more effectively. In the 
economic field, the agreements on trade and 
payments now blessed by the Arab League 
Council are evidence that regional co-opera¬ 
tion within the framework of the Arab 
League is capable of producing useful if 
modest results. 

19. To sum up, it can no longer be said 
that the Arab League has produced nothing 
but talk, but it would still be true to say 
that it has not produced very much more. 
The unwillingness of its members to sacri¬ 
fice any part of their national sovereignties 
must impose severe limitations upon what 
it will produce in the future. Nevertheless, 
if a new Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the 
Suez Canal Base can be achieved, the Arab 
League machinery may make its contribu¬ 
tion to the organisation on a wider regional 
basis of the defence and economic develop¬ 
ment of the Middle East. 

20. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Tel 
Aviv, Damascus, Beirut, Bagdad, Jedda, 
Amman, Tripoli and Washington, to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office and 
to the Head of the United Kingdom Delega¬ 
tion to the United Nations, New York. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. A. HANKEY. 


E 1025/10 


No. 25 


UNITED KINGDOM OBLIGATIONS UNDER THE NON-SUBS IITUTION 
AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE SUPPLY OF ARMS TO SYRIA 
AND THE LEBANON 


Sir IV. Strang to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(Secret) Foreign Office, 

October 7, 1953. 

You wrote to me on September 29, 1952, 
about the Non-Substitution Agreement and 
the supply of arms to Syria and the 
Lebanon. In my reply of October 30 I set 
out our views on our obligations under this 
agreement. 


In the intervening year we have, as 
before, made it our practice to provide the 
French Government with information of 
Syrian and Lebanese requests for arms 
which we contemplate meeting, before 
referring these to the Near East Arms 
Co-ordinating Committee in Washington. 
While we do not admit that the French 
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have any right of veto on our arms exports 
to Syria and the Lebanon, we have in a 
number of cases deferred to French 
objection to our supplying certain items. 

We have, however, recently come to feel 
that our interpretation of the agreement, 
and in particular the procedure as between 
us and the French in regard to arms 
supplies, ought to be reviewed in the light 
of present-day relations between the United 
Kingdom and France, respectively, on the 
one hand and Syria and the Lebanon on 
the other. To take first our own position: 
it is important for us to maintain good 
relations with the Syrian Government and 
have some influence with them if the 
stability of the Middle East is to be main¬ 
tained and our economic interests protected. 
Much the most effective means of securing 
this position is to respond favourably and 
without delay to Syrian requests for arms 
and training assistance. The same con¬ 
siderations apply to a lesser degree in the 
Lebanon; and in both countries we have 
also to take into account Her Majesty’s 
Government's declared policy of using 
arms exports to assist our balance of 
payments. 

The French contention, put forward by 
M. Marchal in the informal conversations 
held here in June, that their special position 
in Syria and the Lebanon is important from 
the point of view of Western interests as 
a whole, does not carry conviction. We 
do not believe that they are able to do 
anything substantial in those countries to 
advance such Western interests as the 
collective defence of the Middle East. The 
unreality of their claim is shown by the 
Lebanese Government's offer to grant 
facilities to Her Majesty’s Government in 
the event of war, including permission to 
bring in troops, and their refusal to make 
any comparable offer to France, and by 
repeated declarations by the Lebanese 
President that it is on Great Britain that 
his Government wish to rely for their arms 
supplies. 

The agreement has in fact proved one¬ 
sided in that the extension of French 
influence at our expense in Iraq or Jordan 
has never been a serious possibility; 
whereas in Syria and the Lebanon, as 
indicated above, our own influence and 
prestige have grown since 1945 at the 
expense of the French, not because we 
have tried to supplant them, but for objec¬ 
tive political reasons. Apart from this, the 
present procedure for giving effect to the 
agreement leads to serious inconvenience 


and delay in the field of arms supplies. For 
example, in the case of our proposal to 
release Centurion tanks to Syria, which was 
first mooted in Foreign Office despatch 
No. 458 to you of May 28 and of which 
the latest mention is in Mayall’s letter 
of September 14 to Falla, the delay has 
already amounted to over four months. 
Delays of this sort, added to those entailed 
by the need for preliminary inter-Depart- 
mental consultation here and by our being 
obliged subsequently to refer to N.E.A.C.C. 
expose us to complaints of procrastination 
and undo half the good effect of such 
releases as we make. 

In these circumstances, while recognising 
our obligation under the agreement to do 
nothing to “ supplant the interests or 
responsibilities ” of France in the Middle 
East, we are increasingly doubtful whether 
our own interests and responsibilities in 
that area justify the obligation, which has 
become superimposed on the agreement, 
of prior consultation with the French in 
regard to arms supplies, in view of the 
detriment and inconvenience which this 
imposes on our relations with the countries 
concerned. Distressing though it may be 
to the French, the fact is that the Syrians 
and Lebanese are increasingly turning to 
us with requests for arms which we cannot 
refuse without gravely prejudicing our 
relations with them. So long as the present 
arrangement persists, the result of this 
tendency must be a mounting friction with 
the French and a growing irritation on their 
part at what they consider, however 
mistakenly, as a series of infringements 
upon their preserves. 

We therefore feel, subject to your views, 
that it may in the long run be in the best 
interests of Anglo-French relations, as well 
as of our position in the Levant, that we 
should cease to consult the French about 
arms deliveries except within the frame¬ 
work of the Tripartite Declaration and 
N.E.A.C.C. We realise that such a decision 
would be likely to provoke strong reactions 
in the French, in view of their general 
attitude towards Middle Eastern matters; 
and it is likely that they would seek to 
contrast, not for the first time, our activity 
in the Levant States with their restraint in 
Egypt. This, of course, is a false analogy. 
In Egypt we are withholding arms from a 
country which has been openly threatening 
our troops there, who are defending the 
interests of all the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation Powers. Moreover, when our 
relations with Egypt were more normal we 
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had special responsibilities under the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty for supplying her 
arms requirements, whereas France enjoys 
no such responsibility, or, indeed, any 
special political status, in Syria or the 
Lebanon. However, we should probably 
not in any case go ahead on the course now 
suggested until things are a little clearer 
with the Egyptians. 

Before making up our minds finally on 
this subject, we should be grateful for your 
estimate of the effect which the course 
suggested in the previous paragraph would 
be likely to have on Anglo-French relations. 


1 need hardly say that in presenting the 
matter to the French we should emphasise 
rather the argument of practical incon¬ 
venience under the present procedure, and 
of our reluctance to alienate the Lebanese 
and Syrians by refusing their repeated 
requests for arms, than that of the decline 
in France's effective influence. 

I am sending copies of this letter to 
Gardener, Chapman-Andrews and Stern- 
dale Bennett (British Middle East Office). 

I have, &c. 

WILLIAM STRANG. 


E 1054/2 No. 26 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 

Sir E. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Eden. (Received October 21) 


(No. 161. Secret. Guard) Beirut, 

Sir, October 14, 1953. 

In paragraph 7 of his despatch to Lord 
Salisbury No. 210 of the 29th of September. 
Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at Cairo 
seems to me to make the crucial point con¬ 
cerning the future of British relations with 
Egypt and the Middle East when he says 
that it is not worth taking the risk of with¬ 
drawing British troops from Egypt unless 
we are prepared to go all out, heart and 
hand, to win and keep Egyptian friendship. 
This raises several questions on which, if the 
tempo of the negotiations in Cairo permits, 
it might be useful to have the views of Her 
Majesty’s Representatives throughout the 
region. 

2. These questions, I suggest, are: 

(i) In the view of other Arabs, is the 
continued presence of British troops 
in Egypt irreconcilable with winning 
and keeping Egyptian friendship? 

(ii) What will be the effect on our position 
elsewhere in the Middle East of the 
withdrawal of British troops from 
Egypt? 

(iii) Is Egyptian friendship worth having 
for its potential effect on our Middle 
Eastern policies generally? 

3. As seen from the Lebanon over the 
past two years, the answers to these ques¬ 
tions are briefly as follows: — 

(i) Unfortunately, yes. The Lebanese, 
if only for the effective defence of the 


Lebanon in case of war, would prefer 
to see us remain in Egypt and some 
of them are prepared to accept the 
argument that no agreement is better 
than a bad agreement; but they 
accept as a fact that the Egyptians do 
not want us there. They support the 
Egyptians partly for Arab League or 
sentimental reasons but partly be¬ 
cause, arm in arm with their Arab 
brothers, they need not in peace¬ 
time fear reprisals from a somewhat 
harassed but still benign Britain 
whereas they would have much to 
fear and lose from a surly and 
vengeful Egypt. 

(ii) Here it all depends on how and 
whither we go. Assuming that we 
go with Hags flying, bands playing 
and bayonets fixed, following an 
agreement with Egypt about the 
maintenance of the much-talked-of 
essential base, and that we do not 
go very far but only, for example, 
to Cyprus, which is even nearer the 
Lebanon than is Egypt, and especially 
if we also, by agreement with Jordan, 
send more troops to that country and 
thus be conveniently available for ful¬ 
filling, if need be, what the Lebanese 
regard as our obligations under the 
Tripartite Declaration, the effect on 
our position in the Lebanon would be 
very favourable. Moreover, both the 
present President and his predecessor. 
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who cordially detest and normally 
disagree with one another, have oa 
many occasions, separately impressed 
upon me their conviction that until 
the Anglo-Egyptian obstacle is out 
of the way, British policies in this 
region cannot prosper; that once it 
has been removed we shall ourselves 
be surprised (even embarrassed) by 
the many evidences of deep affection 
and of a desire for partnership with 
us before all others. Many Lebanese 
and a number of people from neigh¬ 
bouring countries have assured me 
that our many friends in the Middle 
East long for the day when it will 
again be respectable to speak up for 
us and to be known for what they 
really are, but dare not now appear, 
pro-British. These prophesy a great 
revival of British influence through¬ 
out the region and with it a return of 
political stability bringing in its 
train orderly development towards 
economic and social prosperity. 
Although the colours of this distant 
landscape seem too bright and cheer¬ 
ful, and the highlights too good to 
be true, I believe there is much truth 
in this view, although once this major 
obstacle was out of the way the other 
obstacles (for example, Palestine, the 
Iraqi Treaty, Kuwait's position in the 
sterling area and possibly Libya) 
would loom that much larger as we 
approached them. We are bogged 
down at present over Egypt, and if 
we can get safely and honourably out 
of it we shall be able to reorganise 
politically and start moving again, 
(iii) In so far as this question has not been 
answered above, by impression of the 
obverse, my view is that self-interest 
and not sentiments of friendship are, 
if a choice has to be made, the surest 
guide to, and the most reliable spring 
of, national action and reaction. 
Where one accompanies the other we 
can count on a brief honeymoon. 
Assuming then that we can win 
Egyptian friendship, at what points 
do British and Egyptian interests 
coincide in the rest of the Middle 
East? Militarily they should do so 
in the elaboration of sensible 
regional defence arrangements. I 
think this should hold good. Agree¬ 
ment with an Egyptian Government 
which will co-operate with us in sensi¬ 
ble policies is better than striving to 
defend our interests against desperate 


extremists. To this extent those are 
right who say that Britain must make 
an agreement with General Neguib, 
if only to strengthen his position and 
prevent Egypt from falling a prey to 
the Communists or the Moslem 
Brethren. But such arrangements 
cannot be wholly satisfactory if the 
Arabs are continually looking over 
their shoulder at Israel and if, indeed, 
the arrangements themselves do not 
include Israel. A sensible peace 
settlement with Israel or substantial 
progress towards such a settlement 
might then become practical politics. 
I do not think we can say more than 
that; but General Neguib has given 
the impression outside Egypt of a not 
unfriendly disposition towards the 
Jews and if he could lead Egypt to¬ 
wards peace with Israel the Lebanon 
would, or could, be brought to fol¬ 
low. That, at any rate, is my opinion. 

4. On the economic and social plane our 
endeavours in the Lebanon would at least 
not be hindered by Anglo-Egyptian friend¬ 
ship and if, with the settlement of the 
Palestine problem, the 90,000 refugees here 
should somewhere be firmly set on the road 
to rehabilitation, a potentially dangerous 
social and political evil would be cured. For 
the rest, the Egyptians have nothing to teach 
the Lebanese either of economics or social 
progress. 

5. On the other hand, not a few Lebanese 
have confided in me their opinion that once 
our forces leave Egypt, still less attention 
will be paid to our counsels and representa¬ 
tions. because in the East respect is only 
for the strong and withdrawal is always a 
sign of weakness. These go on to argue that 
the Egyptians are kept in check and 
restrained from pursuing extreme courses by 
the chilling thought that our troops could 
(and in certain circumstances almost cer¬ 
tainly would) reoccupy Cairo; that if we go, 
there will be nothing to prevent Egypt being 
completely dominated by extremism in some 
form, for example, communism. Moslem 
fanaticism or still more severe military 
dictatorship; and that, whatever it may turn 
out to be, it will spread to other Arab 
countries. Where, they ask, is the practical 
wisdom of putting your whole trust in 
General Neguib when you cannot see a 
yard beyond him? 

6. Such counsellors, however, forget, or 
ignore, or are ignorant of the fact that this 
policy might put us in a position where we 
might inevitably have to undertake a British 
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military reoccupation of Cairo by force, 
which, even if it could be carried out at a 
moment's notice, and even if it could be 
extended (as it would have to be, to be 
effective) to the Delta and Alexandria, could 
not be maintained for long. To put the 
clock back to 1882 is impossible and it 
would be disastrous to try. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the case at the time, 
the Arab League (and others carrying far 
more weight) would be on our backs like a 
flash. Sooner or later, probably quite soon, 
for one reason or another, we should have 
to withdraw and, unless we knew previously 
exactly what we intended to do during our 
brief period of military control, and knew 
that it would work politically and continue 
so to do after our departure, the fat would 
be in the fire indeed. In my opinion settle¬ 
ment of the Egyptian problem by the use of 
British military force must be ruled out. It 
is impossible in 1953. Nor, in my view, are 
we capable of making Egypt “ a British 
satellite ” as some have suggested. We 
might achieve, as a special secret operation, 
the removal of a personality, even the up¬ 
setting of a regime, but the satellite tech¬ 
nique calls for more than that and we are 
not the people to resort, in our vigorous 
old age, to shameful criminal practices. 

7. It would seem then that since neither 
the Egyptians nor their friends (nor, maybe, 
some of our most powerful friends) want us to 
remain in Egypt, and since so long as we 
remain there we may, one day, be obliged to 
take the unwise step of reoccupying Cairo, 
it is better for us to go. The only sensible 
alternative might be, in the realm of realities 
and not ideals, an informal and secret agree¬ 
ment with the present Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment to leave things as they are for a year 
or two, both sides avoiding incidents, 
playing the whole subject down in the press, 
watching the international scene, keeping in 
touch frankly with one another on all sub¬ 
jects of mutual concern and agreeing to 
differ for the 1 time being about the main 
issue. If so, with Egyptian agreement, the 
time could be put to good use to build up 
positions of strength in the form of smaller 
bases dispersed throughout the Arab world, 
so that a move out of Egypt could be given 
the appearance less of a retreat than of an 
advance. But that may not be feasible, i.e., 
the Egyptians may not accept it. Only Her 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires in Cairo could 
express a worth-while view on that point. 

8. If then, we are to make a virtue of 
necessity and clear out of Egypt, making the 
best arrangements we can about “ the base,” 
we should certainly not risk turning the 


Egyptians against us in the future by doing 
other than our utmost to keep them sweet. 
But just as it takes two to make a quarrel so 
“ friendship ” cannot be one-sided. What¬ 
ever we do, we cannot be sure of winning 
Egyptian friendship and, except where self- 
interests coincide, we cannot count on useful 
co-operation with them. Nor should we 
forget that while the Arab will exploit 
friendship for his short-term advantage, deep 
in his heart his respect for strength will 
endure longer. 

9. I should like to make one further 
point: Mr. Hankey speaks of close co¬ 
operation with the United States in the new 
era which one hopes may follow our with¬ 
drawal from Egypt. As to that. I myself 
have throughout my service in the Middle 
East always gone more than half-way to 
meet, make friends with and help the Ameri¬ 
cans, as I am sure my new American col¬ 
league here, whom I have known during 
most of this period, in fair times and foul, 
would testify. But here again, it takes two 
to make a friendship and I have reached 
three conclusions about co-operation with 
the Americans in the Middle East. First, 
that very few of the many hundreds of 
Americans now roaming about the Middle 
East know what they are up to or up 
against, or when they do, how to get what 
they want. The overriding American fear 
of communism obscures the realities of the 
situation for them and the desire to be loved 
comes to look very like appeasement. 
Second, that the few who do know (such 
as the American Ambassador in Cairo) have 
known also how to advance their country’s 
interests or their own policies by taking 
advantage of our difficulties. Third, that 
when you try to grapple even with the more 
friendly Americans, and get down to brass 
tacks, they have a habit of slipping out: 
they seem too often to pay lip service to 
general principles, the more general the 
better, but to have undisclosable reservations 
concerning action on the ground. While, 
therefore, a settlement in Egypt will, I think, 
automatically improve our position vis-a-vis 
the Americans, in the eyes of the local people 
here, this is a situation which would profit 
us only if we were competing, rather than 
trying to collaborate with, the Americans; 
and that so far as collaboration with us goes, 
the Americans may find an Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement tending to work against the grain. 

10. My conclusion is that we cannot hope 
that a new era will dawn for our affairs in 
the Middle East merely by the withdrawal 
of our fighting troops and by showing a 
readiness for friendship with Egypt. I feel 
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that we shall need to go further and to 
initiate constructive policies elsewhere in the 
region, designed to secure our own national 
interests while at the same time giving the 
Arabs themselves the satisfaction of military 
and economic security. To achieve any such 
end, the planned co-operation of the United 
States Government will be essential and a 
halt must be called to that local American 
opportunism which constantly dogs our 
footsteps. A policy agreed between London 
and Washington on the unified command of 
Middle East defence, on the methods of 
reinforcing the Arab armies, on the policies 
and practices which the oil companies should 
adopt towards producing and transit 


countries, on the future of the Palestine 
refugees, on the status of Jerusalem, on the 
international use of the waters of the Jordan, 
on the provision of technical advice for 
economic development arising out of oil 
revenues —an agreed policy on these sub¬ 
jects, to name but a few of the possible 
choices, would indeed see the dawn of a 
new era in the Middle East. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman, Bagdad. Bahrain, Benghazi, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jedda, Tel Aviv, Washington, 
and British Middle East Office, Fayid. 

I have, &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


E 1121/185 No. 27 

PRINCIPLES AGREED BETWEEN THE ARAB STATES FOR THE 

BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 

Mr. Furlonge to Mr. Eden 


(No. 174. Confidential) Amman, 

Sir, October 21, 1953. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of Mr. 
Gardener’s despatch No. 155 of the 30th of 
September, I have the honour to enclose 
a copy in translation of a Note from the 
Jordan Ministry of Foreign Affairs which 
sets out the principles agreed between the 
Arab States for the boycott of Israel. 

2. The Note confirms the information 
given in Damascus despatch under refer¬ 
ence, but makes the important addition that 
firms with general agents or main offices for 
the Middle East established in Israel will 
be subject to the boycott. 

3. The prohibition on shipping calling 
at Israeli ports on their way to, or return 
from, Arab ports, referred to in sub¬ 
section (c) of paragraph 3 of Damascus 
despatch No. 155, and embodied in the 
present Note, was foreshadowed in para¬ 
graph 6 of my despatch No. 146 of the 
10th of September. It appears to be a 
great deal stronger and all-embracing than 
any former bans on ships which had 
carried contraband materials to Israel. It 
is presumably intended to refuse port 
facilities to all ships which contravene this 
prohibition. 

4. There is no reference in the Jordan 
Government’s Note to the question of 
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aircraft which land in or overfly Israel 
territory on their way to Arab States. 
It was, however, reported in letter 
of the 4th of September from the 
General Department that the Jordan 
authorities were attempting to obtain from 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and Cyprus Airways a guarantee that air¬ 
craft belonging to the two airlines would 
not land in or overfly Israel territory on 
operations to and from Jordan. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and the enclosure to Her Majesty's Repre¬ 
sentatives at Bagdad, Beirut, Cairo, 
Damascus, Jedda and Tel Aviv, to the 
British Middle East Office at Fayid and to 
the Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

I have, &c. 

G. W. FURLONGE. 


Enclosure in No. 27 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Amman, 

October 13, 1953. 

The Jordan Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
present their compliments to the British 
Embassy and have the honour to state that 
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the following principles have been agreed 
on for the boycott of Israel. 

1. Importation of the products of foreign 

firms will be prohibited in the 
following cases: — 

(a) If such firms have branch factories in 

Israel. 

(b) If the firms have general agents or 
main offices for the Middle East in 
Israel. 

(r) If they have assembling factories in 
Israel. 

(d) If they grant to Israeli firms the right 
to use their business name. 

(e) In the event of participation in Israeli 
companies or factories by foreign 
firms, bodies and public or private 
institutions, these foreign firms will 
be prohibited from operating in the 
Arab countries. 

2. Ships operating on regular sea routes 

and passing through Arab ports will 
not be allowed to lay anchor in 


Israeli ports during one of their 
voyages to the Arab countries 
(departure and return), with the 
exception of international tourist 
ships provided that such tourist 
ships submit to the Arab countries 
through which they shall pass their 
names and dates of their previous 
voyages. 

In conveying the foregoing to the 
embassy, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
request that the fact be brought to the 
knowledge of competent authorities in its 
country in view of the fact that certain 
foreign industrial and trade institutions 
complain of not being aware of these 
principles which the Arab Governments, 
including Jordan, eagerly intend to 
implement with all strictness. 

The Jordan Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express their highest consideration. 


E 1)99/31 No. 28 

PROVISIONS OF UNITED STATES MILITARY AID TO IRAQ 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. Makins ( Washington ) 


(No. 1235. Secret) Foreign Office, 
(Guard) November 27, 1953. 

Sir, 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your 
telegram No. 2416 of the 6th of November, 
I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a 
brief for use in discussions with the United 
States Government about the provision of 
military aid to Iraq. 

2. The principal objects to be achieved in 
these discussions are as follows: — 

(a) While recognising the value of United 

States help in building up Middle 
East defence to ensure that the grant 
of United States military aid to Iraq 
does not conflict with the efforts 
being made by Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to build up the Iraqi armed 
forces or otherwise injure British 
interests in Iraq; 

(b) to dissuade the United States Govern¬ 

ment from sending any form of 


military mission or advisory group to 
Iraq; 

(c) to secure that as large a proportion as 
possible of the military aid made 
available to Iraq by the United States 
is spent on off-shore purchases from 
the United Kingdom. 

3. If you see no objection, I shall be glad 
if you will now institute these discussions in 
consultation with the British Joint Services 
Mission. I am aware from paragraph 3 of 
your telegram No. 743 Saving of the 10th of 
September that the State Department wish 
to discuss this question in connexion with 
the political background and expect shortly 
to send you instructions about discussions 
on the latter. In view of your telegram 
under reference I do not, however wish you 
to defer discussion of United States aid to 
Iraq meanwhile. 

4. Since the enclosed brief was drafted, 1 
have received Bagdad telegram No. 656 of 
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the 25th of November, repeated to you, 
pointing out the disadvantages of the 
United States Government providing' 
United States motor vehicles to the Iraqi 
army as a part of their military aid 
programme. This re-emphasises the desira¬ 
bility that as large a proportion as possible 
of the aid to be granted to Iraq should be 
spent on off-shore purchases from the 
United Kingdom. We should therefore try 
to ensure that we provide motor vehicles as 
well as arms; but it would be preferable that 
any aid not spent in off-shore purchases 


should be used to provide United States 
vehicles to Iraq rather than arms of United 
States types other than those listed in 
paragraph 10 of the enclosed brief. That 
list therefore stands, with the addition of the 
items suggested in paragraph 6 of Bagdad 
telegram No. 656. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad and 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

1 am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 28 

UNITED STATES MILITARY AID TO IRAQ 


Objects 

Her Majesty’s Government welcome the 
United States Government’s intention to 
contribute to the defence of the Middle East 
by the provision of military assistance to 
certain countries, including Iraq, and are 
glad to have this opportunity to discuss with 
the United States Government the form 
which this assistance can best take. It is 
necessary to make clear the special 
responsibilities which Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have under the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
for the defence of Iraq and the extent of the 
effort they have made and are making to 
build up the armed forces of Iraq by the 
supply of arms and equipment and by 
advice and assistance with training. The 
special position of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in Iraq is of importance to them and 
to the free world as a major element in the 
defence of the Middle East, the main 
burden of which at present rests upon the 
United Kingdom. It is therefore hoped that 
in planning the provision of military aid to 
Iraq the United States Government will 
give attention to and be guided by the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

2. It is desirable that the two Govern¬ 
ments should agree on the parts which each 
will take in their common purpose of 
improving the effectiveness of Iraq's 
armed forces and that the representatives in 
Iraq of the two Governments should 
co-operate in the carrying out of the plans 
thus agreed. It is also desirable in order to 
avoid confusing the development and 
organisation of Iraqi forces that agreement 
should be reached in detail on the purposes 
to which any United States military aid for 
Iraq should be put and on the types of any 
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arms or equipment which the United States 
may supply. 

Background 

3. Under the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
Alliance of 1930 (Article 5 of Annexure) 
Her Majesty’s Government are obliged to 
grant all possible facilities in the provision 
of arms, ammunition, equipment, ships and 
aircraft for the Iraqi forces. The Iraq Gov¬ 
ernment are obliged (Article 6) to choose 
any foreign military instructors from 
amongst British subjects and to ensure that 
the armament and essential equipment of 
their forces does not differ in type from 
those of the British forces. 

4. In support of their responsibilities for 
the defence of the Middle East Her 
Majesty’s Government have worked out in 
conjunction with the Iraqi Government a 
plan for the re-equipment and expansion of 
the Iraqi forces; this is now being executed 
and will take several years to complete. 
The plan provides for the establishment of 
three Iraqi divisions as soon as possible and 
of a further (fourth) division in due course, 
also of several squadrons of aircraft; these 
will be able to play a useful part alongside 
British forces in holding back any Soviet 
attack on the Middle East. The bulk of the 
equipment needed to fulfil this plan is 
available from the United Kingdom and 
arrangements exist for its supply as quickly 
as Iraq is in a position to accept it. British 
officers on loan to Iraq advise on the 
procurement and use of this equipment and 
on the training of the Iraqi forces as a 
whole. A basic principle of this programme 
is the standardisation of the Iraqi forces on 
British lines. 
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Military Missions 

5. For political reasons the British officers 
on loan to the Iraq Government are not 
organised as a Military Mission. It is 
expected that there will shortly be a 
sufficient number of such officers in key 
positions in the supply and training spheres 
to make a substantial contribution to the 
efficient development of the Iraqi forces, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are able to 
meet any reasonable requests for further 
such loans which the Iraq Government may 
make. 

6. Her Majesty’s Government consider it 
of the greatest importance that the United 
States Government should not seek to 
establish a Military Mission or a Military 
Survey Team or a Military Advisory Group 
in Iraq. Their doing so would disturb Her 
Majesty’s Government’s military liaison 
arrangements described in the preceding 
paragraph, which are working satisfactorily, 
and by duplicating training and procure¬ 
ment methods would cause confusion and 
reduce the efficiency of the Iraqi forces. 
A vital feature of the present development 
of the Iraqi forces is that their organisation 
and methods are based on British models. 
This is designed to promote close co-opera¬ 
tion in supply and operational matters 
between British and Iraqi forces in the event 
of war. 

7. There is also an important political 
objection to the establishment of a United 
States Military Mission: the close military 
collaboration which the United Kingdom 
enjoys with Iraq fosters mutual confidence 
and demonstrates the advantages of co¬ 
operation, and is therefore an important 
factor in the continuation of air base 
facilities at Habbaniya and Shaiba on 
which Her Majesty’s Government rely to a 
large extent in defending the Middle East. 
If as the result of a United States Mission 
being introduced into Iraq this co-operation 
were weakened, those facilities might be 
prejudiced to the disadvantage not only of 
the United Kingdom but of Western defence 
as a whole. 


Arms Purchases 

8. Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad 
has reported (in his letter of October 30) 
that the United States Government intend 
that Iraq should pay for as much as 
possible of the military material she 
requires from her own dollar resources. 
Her Majesty’s Government earnestly trust 
that the United States Government will not 


proceed with this intention. An aide- 
memoire of November 7, 1952, given to 
the State Department by Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at Washington (Sir Oliver Franks’ 
despatch No. 526 of November 12, 1952) set 
out the reasons why Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were opposed to the purchase of arms 
from the United States by Iraq. Such 
purchases would be contrary to the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty; they would be made with 
dollars from the sterling area reserves and 
would entail an expenditure of dollars 
which Her Majesty’s Government must 
deprecate as an unnecessary drain on the 
sterling area reserves, since the United 
Kingdom could supply for sterling any 
arms which Iraq might wish to buy. 
Finally, by introducing new types of equip¬ 
ment into the Iraqi forces, purchasing of 
United States arms would cause administra¬ 
tive difficulties and possibly confusion in the 
supply of units in the field. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s Government are 
strongly opposed to the United States 
Government’s apparent intention of asking 
for dollars against the supply of equipment; 
the last of these reasons also constitutes a 
substantial argument against the supply 
without payment of equipment of United 
States types. 

9. It is the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government that United States military aid 
to Iraq could most usefully be devoted to 
off-shore purchases from the United King¬ 
dom. The advantages of this would be that 
the existing plans for the expansion of the 
Iraqi forces would not be disturbed and 
could perhaps be accelerated and that the 
equipment of the Iraqi forces would con¬ 
tinue to be of British types, thus avoiding 
any infringement of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
and, more important, preserving the present 
system under which a single supply channel 
could serve both British and Iraqi forces in 
the event of war. A further advantage of 
off-shore purchases would be that they 
would help the sterling area whereas any 
other system would have the opposite effect. 
In the light of these considerations Her 
Majesty’s Government would be grateful to 
know to what extent the United States 
Government are prepared to devote mili¬ 
tary aid to Iraq to off-shore purchases front 
the United Kingdom. 

Additional possible uses for United States 

Military Aid 

10. Her Majesty's Government wish to 
reach agreement with the United States 
Government on any arms or equipment 
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which may be supplied under United States 
aid to Iraq other than by off-shore purchase 
from the United Kingdom. The lists at 
Annex A show the arms and equipment 
which it is proposed to supply from the 
United Kingdom to complete Phase I and 
carry out Phase II of the plan already 
referred to for the expansion and re-equip¬ 
ment of the Iraqi army. The United States 
might suitably supply buildings for base 
installations and barracks to meet the 
requirements of this expansion programme. 
The following items extracted from the 
Phase I list could be supplied by the United 
States without causing difficulties in the 
supply or maintenance arrangements of the 
Iraqi forces: — 

46 scout cars. 

950 Dodge 1-ton trucks. 

636 Dodge 3-ton trucks. 

If these are considered insufficient the 
following may be added: — 

40,000 rounds of 4-2-inch mortar 
ammunition. 

Static engineering plant. 

460 mine detectors. 

30,000 mines, anti-tank. 

Dodge power-wagons. 

Jeeps. 

Jeep ambulances. 

If the United States Government are 
determined to provide arms for a military 
unit they could supply: 

795 3-5-inch rocket launchers and 
rockets. 

Air Force Equipment 

11. The Royal Iraqi Air Force is equipped 
with British aircraft and the United 
Kingdom is well able to meet their future 
requirements, they are in the process of 
re-equipping with British Vampire and 
Venom fighters and the Royal Air Force 
provides some assistance in the training of 
the Iraqi Air Force. The limiting factor in 
the expansion of the Iraqi Air Force is the 
lack of trained personnel rather than 
shortage of aircraft. Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment therefore consider that United States 
aid should be concentrated exclusively on 
the Iraqi army. 

Conclusion 

12. Her Majesty's Government consider 
it important that they and the United States 
Government should co-operate closely in 
this matter and that great care should be 


taken not to let the Iraq Government gain 
the impression that there exists a rivalry 
between the two Powers which they can 
exploit to their own advantage. Her 
Majesty’s Government therefore hope that 
the United States representatives in Iraq 
may be instructed to make it plain to Iraqi 
officers and officials that United States 
military aid is complementary to the efforts 
already being made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to develop Iraq’s armed forces 
and that this is being provided after consul¬ 
tation between the two Powers. Her 
Majesty’s Government hope also that as 
much as possible of this United States aid 
will be applied to off-shore purchases from 
the United Kingdom of suitable items listed 
in Annex A, and that the United States 
Government will not press Iraq to spend 
dollars on military equipment. 

Foreign Office, 

November 26, 1953. 


ANNEX 
Phase I 

Arms and Equipment Estimate to Make up 
Deficiencies and Complete Phase I 

Armour 

6 Armoured cars. 

46 Scout cars. 

Artillery 

90 40-mm. Bofors light anti-aircraft. 

22 25-pounders. 

Infantry Weapons 
294 Signal pistols. 

8,205 Stcn guns. 

530 Bren L.M.G’s. 

795 3-5-inch rocket launchers. 

1,176 Energa dischargers. 

166 2-inch mortars. 

460 Mine detectors. 

108 Ack Pack flame throwers. 

Engineer Equipment 

6 Water purifiers, 3.000 g.p.h. trailer mounted. 
4 Excavators. § yard wheeled. 

4 Graders, motor 12 ft. mold board. 

2 Trailers. 2 ton circular saw. 

Optical Instruments 

1,295 Compasses, prismatic. 

1.570 Binoculars. No. 8. 

570 Binoculars, No. 5. 

Signal and Wireless Equipment 

53 Charging sets. 1,260 Watt. 

63 Wireless Stations No. 19 H.P. (C. 39 in lieu). 
72 Wireless sets. No. 131 (will not be accepted). 
10 Wireless Stations No. 19.38. 


60 

## 

»• 

No. 22. 

363 

M 

tv 

No. 21. 

39 


•* 

No. 38. 

37 

w 

•• 

No. 19.62.38. 

28 


•9 

No. 52.19. 

4 


•ft 

No. 52.19 H P. 

8 


•ft 

No. 53 R.209. 

205 

ft# 

•ft 

No. 62. 

350 

fft 

• ft 

88A-88B. 

102 Wavemeters No. 

1. 
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22 Frequency meters. Ser 2-inch. 

368 Miles of assault cable No. 2. 

10 APP Loudspeaking No. 3. 

36 APP Loudspeaking No. 10. 

24 APP Contact. 

29 Test frames, 40 pr. 

50 Switch boards, 10 line. 

12 Switch boards F. and F. 40 line. 
52 Amplifiers, field telephone No. 1. 
137 Fullerphones. 

21 Telephones, loud speaking No. 2. 
831 Telephones. J or L. 

22 Reception stations R. 107. 

18 Reception stations R.209. 

24 Charging sets, 6 kW. 

Vehicles 

853 Motorcycles. 

14 Saloon cars. 

3 Utilities. 

765 J-ton trucks. 

31 Cars, heavy utility. 

31 Ambulances—2-stretcher. 

16 Ambulances—4-stretcher. 

2 Trailers, 1 ton—pole carrying. 


184 

•> 

„ cargo carrying. 

8 

#* 

„ generating PE 95. 

4 

*• 

„ generating 10 k.v.a. 

60 

•9 

„ water. 

5 

»♦ 

office. 

15 

99 

2 ton cargo. 

7 


workshops (light). 

2 

It 

generating 15 k.v.a. 

2 

99 

5 ton (cargo). 

21 

99 

light recovery. 

5 

99 

18 ton tractor carriage. 

12 

99 

20 ton tractor carriage. 

5 

99 

45/50 ton transporter recovery. 

6 Tractors, crawlers light. 

5 

•• 

crawlers medium. 

2 

M 

crawlers heavy. 

957 

l-Ton Trucks—cargo. 

66 


,. armoured personnel 


carriers. 


Phase II 

New Formations and Units to be Formed 
A rmour 

1 Armoured Regiment. 

Artillery 

3 Field Regiments. 

1 Anti-Tank Regiment. 

1 Light Battery. 

2 Medium Regiments plus one battery. 

1 Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regiment plus one battery. 
1 Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment. 

Infantry 

7 Battalions including one lorried infantry . 

4 Defence Platoons. 

Engineers 

1 Bridging Detachment. 

Signals 

1 Corps Signal Regiment. 

2 Signals Squadrons. 

R.E.M.E. 

29 Light Aid Detachments. 

3 Infantry Workshops. 

2 Medium Workshops. 

I Recovery Company. 

Transport 

6 M.T. Companies. 

3 Transport Platoons. 

1 Platoon Tank Transporters. 

Medical 

2 Field Ambulances. 

In addition to these there will be various small 
detachments, e.g.. Field Security, Stores Sections, 
Battle School, as well as the relevant Headquarters 
Units—H.Q. AGRA—Inf. Bde H.Q’s—Div. 
H Q’s, &c. 

The formations involved in Phase II are: — 

One Infantry Division. 

One Armoured Brigade. 

One Army Group Royal Artillery (Field). 

One Army Group Royal Artillery (Anti- 
Aircraft). 


97 

99 

99 

waler. 

99 

•• 

9* 

fitted for wireless. 

3 

99 

99 

fitted for cable laying. 

2 

99 

99 

machinery, 9kW. 

5 

99 

99 

machinery, Tvpe 44 T.” 

636 3-Ton Trucks—cargo, G.S. 

14 


99 

charging. 

12 

99 

99 

cypher office. 

4 

99 

99 

Command L.P. and H.P. 

70 

99 

99 

office. 

104 

99 

99 

store binned. 

24 

99 

99 

TEV DIV. 

54 

99 

99 

tipping, with winch. 

18 

99 

99 

winch. 

5 

99 

99 

instrument machinery 




repair. 

5 

99 

99 

D.J. machinery. 

5 

99 

99 

machinery “ X.” 

2 

99 

99 

signals machinery. 

4 

99 

99 

wireless repair machinery 

10 

99 

99 

caravans. 

6 6-Ton Trucks- 

crane turn-table. 

10 

10-Ton Trucks—cargo. 

2 

n 


store binned. 

8 

tt 

99 

crane bridging. 

2 

9f 

99 

R.E. machinery. 

5 Tractors 45/50 ton trailer. 

12 

%% 

light anti-aircraft. 

42 

tt 

heavy breakdown. 

36 

tt 

field artillery. 

5 

tt 

20/30 ton. 

222 Trailers 

10 cwt.—light weight. 

762 

99 

10 cwt.—cargo. 

5 

99 

10 cwt.—generating. 

4 

99 

10 cwt.—welding. 


G.H.Q. Troops. 
Summary of Vehicles 


Cars. 

48 

Motor cycles . 

853 

Jeep type .. 

765 

Ambulances 

47 

Trailers, all types. 

... 1.325 

Tractors, tracked . 

13 

One-ton trucks . 

... 1.229 

Three-ton trucks . 

967 

Six-ton trucks . 

6 

Ten-ton trucks . 

22 

Towing vehicles (various) ... 

100 


Ammunition 
5,000,000 9-millimetre. 

2.500 Trip flares. 

30,000 Anti-tank mines. 

30.000 No. 36 grenades. 

4,000 No. 75 grenades. 

27.000 No. 80 grenades. 

2.000 No. 83 grenades. 

24.000 Energa. 

50.000 2" Mortar. H.E. 

38.000 2" Mortar, illuminating. 
25,000 3" Mortar. H.E. 

1.500 3" Mortar, smoke. 

35,000 25-pounder—H.E. 

3.500 „ ., smoke. 

77.000 „ ,. cartridge N. 

14,000 ,. .. cartridge super. 

7.000 3 7" H.A.A. 

40,000 4-2" Mortar. H.E. 

4.000 4 -2" Mortar, smoke. 

159.368 40-mm. H.E. 

4,690 40-mm. A.P. 
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E 1123/61 No. 29 

* 

REJECTION BY THE UNITED KINGDOM OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 

THE ARAB BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Furlonge (Amman) 


(No. 187. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, December 9, 1953. 

1 refer to your despatch No. 174 of the 
21st of October enclosing a Note from the 
Jordan Government about the Arab 
boycott of Israel. As you are aware, Her 
Majesty’s Government do not recognise the 
Arab boycott to have any justification in 
international practice and there can there¬ 
fore be no question of their accepting the 
principles set out in that Note. It is, 
however, the policy of Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to avoid becoming involved in 
argument with the Arab countries regarding 
the principles of their boycott policy where- 
ever possible, and to take issue with them 
only in cases where this becomes necessary- 
in protection of British interests. It will 
therefore be sufficient, with regard to 
paragraph 1 of the Note, for Your 
Excellency to inform the Jordan Govern¬ 
ment that Her Majesty's Government 
cannot be taken in any way to accept the 
restrictions on British trade implied by the 
five points there set out. Paragraph 2 of 
the Jordan Note, purporting to interfere 
with the normal movement of British 
shipping, is quite unacceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government and Your 
Excellency should address accordingly a 
Note to the Jordan Government on the 
lines indicated in paragraph 5 below. 

2. It is true that, under the present 
arrangements of the British shipping 
companies operating to the Levant, services 
to Aqaba (as to Saudi Arabia and Iraq) do 
not call at Israel, and that the additional 
service recently set up by the lines in the 
Peninsular and Mediterranean Committee 
will follow the example of their first two 
sailings and call at Egyptian ports but not 
at Israel before transiting to the Suez Canal 
for the Gulf of Aqaba. Ships going to 
Aqaba may, nevertheless, have called at 
Israel on previous voyages, as the lines con¬ 
cerned—Moss Hutchison, Westcott and 
Lawrence and the Prince Line, but not the 
Euxine Line—serve the whole Eastern 
Mediterranean. Practical inconvenience 
would moreover be caused if the principle 
enunciated in paragraph 2 of the Jordan 
Note were applied by the Governments of 
Egypt, the Lebanon or Syria. The voyages 


serving ports in those countries frequently 
include calls at Israel. The necessity for 
Your Excellency to take action as indicated 
above thus arises not merely out of the 
important principle that the freedom of 
navigation of British ships must be 
protected by Her Majesty's Government, 
but also from the need to resist in all the 
Arab countries a measure which would 
cause direct damage to British interests if 
applied in some of them. 

3. The Jordan Government’s Note 
involves an interference with the movement 
and working of shipping which is contrary 
to the general provisions of the Convention 
and Statute of the International Regime of 
Maritime Ports signed at Geneva in 1923 
and to the Convention and Statute on Free¬ 
dom of Transit signed at Barcelona in 
April 1921. Both these Conventions were 
extended to Transjordan during the 
Mandatory period; but in 1949 notice was 
given in the Official Gazette that the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan had decided 
that these two Conventions inter alia 
should have no further application to 
Jordan. Her Majesty's Government had 
previously been asked to give notice to the 
other Governments concerned of the 
termination of the Agreements to which the 
Council of Ministers' decision referred as 
regards Jordan. Although Her Majesty's 
Government has not yet given this notice 
and the legal status of the two Conventions 
in regard to Jordan is a matter of some 
doubt, I do not propose in these circum¬ 
stances to claim the benefits of these 
Conventions against Jordan. 

4. It will therefore be necessary in Your 
Excellency’s representations to rely upon 
the following more general arguments: — 

(«) The measures specified in the Jordan 
Government's Note, which are 
restrictive of the freedom of third 
countries to trade, are contrary to 
international practice. 

(b) To deny commercial intercourse, 
except in the exercise of belligerent 
rights, to which Her Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment do not consider the Arab 
States are at present entitled, and 
which indeed they do not apparently 
claim, is a violation of international 
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comity. The threatened measures 
would in any case not be justifiable 
by reference to the law governing the 
exercise of belligerent rights. 

(c) Her Majesty's Government do not 
consider that these measures, which 
are intended to be directed primarily 
against Israel, are at all necessary to 
ensure the security of Jordan; more¬ 
over they are harmful not so much to 
Israel as to third parties, including 
British shipping companies, who are 
not only innocent of any wrong to 
the Arab countries but make a useful 
contribution to their economies. 

id) Such interference with shipping must 
inevitably involve an increase in 
charges and a decrease in the service 
provided. 

ie ) Her Majesty’s Government see no 

likelihood that British shipping com¬ 
panies will cease to provide services 
to Israel as a result of the present 
Jordan action, even if this is 
accompanied by similar action on the 
part of other Arab States. 

(/) The Jordan Government's interest in 
the development of the port of 
Aqaba, which Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment share, will not be promoted 
if foreign shipping lines are liable to 
be denied facilities there. 

5. If you see no objection I shall be glad 
if Your Excellency will now present a Note 


to the Jordan Government stating that the 
principle enunciated in paragraph 2 of the 
Jordan Government’s Note of the 13th of 
October is unacceptable to Her Majesty’s 
Government. Drawing on the arguments 
indicated in paragraph 4, you should urge 
that the Jordan Government should provide 
Her Majesty’s Government with an 
assurance that they do not contemplate 
any measures against British shipping 
companies, such as denial of port facilities, 
which would impair their ability to carry 
out commercial obligations. 

6. Instructions are being sent to Her 
Majesty's Ambassadors at Paris and Wash¬ 
ington to inform the French and United 
States Governments of the contents of 
your despatch under reference and of this 
despatch, and to request that their 
diplomatic representatives should be 
instructed to associate themselves with 
Your Excellency’s representations. You 
will no doubt be in communication with 
your French and United States colleagues 
in this matter and will do what you can to 
secure their co-operation. If you are 
nevertheless unable to secure their co-opera¬ 
tion you should act alone. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Bagdad, 
Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Paris and Washington and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


x 

























